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ESTABLISHED 1856 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


American and Colonial Librarp Agencp. 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand, Rare and Out-of-Print Books, 
Government Publications, Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, &c., 
Publishers’, Second-hand, and Auction Catalogues mailed to Customers 
when desired. Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


AUCTIONS ATTENDED 


We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-a-Century, 


And a constantly increasing Business. 


We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. We are in touch with the principal old Booksellers 
of Europe, and have special facilities for completing sets and obtaining 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, MSS.., &c. 


Various periods of Parliamentary Papers and Hansards in stock. 
Single books despatched by return mail, large consignments by quickest 
and cheapest route. Small orders by periodical combined shipments 
reducing cost of freight toa minimum. We clear at the customs and 
the goods are expressed to your door without trouble. 


We want to do business with you, and we know we can 
make it worth your while to do business with us. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics 
Scarce items searched for and reported upon free of charge. Accounts 
rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 

Let us have your list of desiderata. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


14, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 16, BEAVER STREET. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911 


An annotated list of the 3,000 best books published since 1904, selected through votes of 
ibrarians and specialists in all parts of the country and edited by the editor of the A. L. 
A. Booklist. Zhe most important aid in book selection since the A. L. A. Catalog of 1904. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A. L. A. Booklist 


A magazine devoted to book selections. Edited with the assistance and votes of librarians 
and specialists. Invaluable in book selection. Monthly except July and August, $1.00 


per year 
List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


New edition thoroughly revised. Edited by Mary J. Briggs. Three times material of 
previous edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50; carriage prepaid. 


How to Choose Editions 


By WiiuiaM E. Foster. Pp. 24. Price, 15 cents. Discusses the six points of selections. 
(1) Text (whether unabridged or not); (2) Editor; (3) Size; (4) Type; (5) Paper and Ink; 


(6) Binding. 


TWO NEW CHAPTERS IN THE A. L.A. MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Chapter V. Proprietary and Subscription Libraries 


By CHARLES KNowL&gs BoLton, Price, 1tocents. A brief history of proprietary and sub- 
scription libraries and their place and function in the library world. 


Chapter X._ The Library Building 


By R. EAstTMAN. Price, ro cents. A careful statement of principles and advice 
as to what to do and what not to do in planning a library building by a recognized authority 


in library architecture. 


IN PRESS 
Chapter XIII. Training for Librarianship 


By Mary W. PLumMer. Price, tocents. A brief survey of the history of library training. 
discussion of curricula, etc. Gives list of library schools with data concerning each. 


Bibliography. 


Aids in Library Work with Foreigners 


Compiled by MARGUERITE REID and Jonn G. Moutton, Pp. 24. Price, 10 cents. 


Hints to Small Libraries 


By Mary W. PLumMer. New and revised edition, Suggestive lists of reference books in 
the average library, aids in book selection, and library tools are some of the topics treated. 


A valuable aid to the untrained librarian. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 2 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Out <9) 
location in the publishing center of the country en 
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The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 


ox BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS } 
ZS 43-37 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square, North 


ECEIVE 


A copy of our new Catalog 
No. 16 of Library Supplies? 


This Catalog contains many Original Ideas that will 


interest you and help you in your work. 


GAYLORD 
BROS. 


Syracuse, N. Y 


A copy will be sent for the 
asking. Use the corner card. 
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DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H IGG | NS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 

VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for genera! '.ome 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park PLace, New York. 
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Nt+W EDITION 


Decimal Classification 
Edition 8S is due trom the binders in carly June. 
Orders will be shipt in order of receipt. Tables 
and Index complete in one volume; cloth, $6.00 ; 
flexible Persian or Chivers duroflexil Niger, $7.00 ; 
full Turkey, red gilt, $8.00. Index alone: Cloth, 
$300; Persian, $4.00. Postage 35 cts. extra. 
Large additions to tables and 2000 new Index 
entries are all in regular place with no appendix 
or supplement. 


REMIT FOR ALL ORDERS T?® 


FOREST PRESS, Lake PLacip Ciuus,N.Y. 


CARD ANNEX To Ti 


A day-by-day card-system record of the day-to-day world 
development. Condensed and subdivided for instant reference 
under proper subject headings. Printed on standard size 
Library Cards. And issued in a weekly service, by mail. 


Full particulars and spectmen cards sent free to Labrartans 


The CARD ANNEX, Lynbrook, L.I., N.Y. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


wr H nee ally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of S-cond-Hand Books Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London, 


Telegraphic Address: ROOKMEN, LONDON, Coden: t NIcODE and A Bet 
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Guide Cards for Library Catalog 
Printed and Celluloided 


United States. History 


“THESE guides bear full names for subject, author, and 
title headings for a dictionary catalog. They follow 
closely the “A. L. A. list of Subject Headings.” 


The guides can be used by small and large libraries, as 
they are printed in sets of 500, TOOO, 3000 and 5 0¢ 0”. ready to put 
in your catalog at a cost to you less than writing your guides. 
Guide headings selected to fit the requirements of any library. 

The guide headings have been checked with five public 
library and three university catalogs. 

Printed and celluloided on L. B. standard solid guide stock. 
Not a pasted stock that will split with wear. 
Write for descriptive circular, prices, specimen list, and 


samples which will be ready for distribution shortly 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Kaaterskill meeting gives mecreasing 


promise of success, and the accommodations of 


the Hotel 
nearby where overflow provision 1s made are 


Kaaterskill and of the minor inns 


already pretty nearly bespoken It proves, 


unfortunately, that a Druggists’ 
hold ts 


Mountain 


somewhat 


Association will annual meeting 
at the Catskill 
huge hotel a short distance away, during the 
same week, so that the traffic accommodations 


of the mountain railroads and the excursion 


Liouse, the other 


resources will be heavily taxed, and it is very 
important, therefore, that members expecting 
to reach the conference at the beginning of 
the week should promptly notify the travel 
committeemen of their respective sections as to 
their specific plans, so that the railroads may 
be forewarned and everything possible done to 
handle the travelers. 
Those who mean to attend the conferenc« and 
should lose no 
Hotel 


news 


abnormal number of 


have not secured reservations 


time in notifying the manager of the 
Kaaterskill of 
that Mr. Jast has been accredited by the L. A 
U. K. as its official will 
take pari in the symposium which will follow 
Monday 


their needs. It is good 


representative and 


the presidential address on evening 

Wuite the resultfulness of a public library 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, but 
must be measured in the human equation 0! 
better and more useful lives, it is nevertheless 
true that the taxpaying community will right- 
ly enough insist that there must be some rela 
tion between the expenditure and effective- 
,ess. While it is impossible to make any ab- 
solute generalization, it is perhaps a fair stand- 
ard of suggestion that the expenditure, includ 
ing that for an adequate supply of new books, 
runs from ten to twelve cents per volume 
circulated and represents a circulation of three 
to four volumes per capita of the community 
per year. This does not take into account ret 


erence which is in respects most 


vital of all, and it ignores also important fac 
But by and large it 


use, many 
tors of efficient service. 
represents a certain standard, above which a 
library is doing better than the average and 
below whic 
Mr. Thompson’s paper should help to bring 
this important question to the practical atten 
tion of the library profession 


‘+h it may be subject to criticism 
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books 


system annotation for each 


book, 


parative 


means an 


which compresses a critical and com- 


review of the book into the tewest 
and simplest words, and is put betore libra- 
rians with such promptness as to enable them 
to have the information as the book 1s cata- 
loged and shelf numbered. For this purpose 
the writer of the annotation should be in each 
case one who has the knowledge of the trained 
specialist, in stating the scope and ¢ ymparatology 
of the book, and the pen of the ready writer to 
express his thought with a maximum ot clear- 
ness and a minimum of words. Few reviewers 
of this extremely 
dificult to get them promptly at work. In 
h an annota- 


combination exist, and it is 
obtaining suc 
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and usually the notice either 
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so belated as to lose half 
from 
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lishers Weekly of May 17. Mr. Bowerman’s 
paper, which we print in full, was especially 
well received, and should do much to promote 
harmony between the two great distributing 
agencies for books. Unfortunately the commit- 
tees of the librarians and the booksellers, which 
were to bring about a modus vivendi, did not 
establish harmony, and the report of progress, 
or the lack of it, is not made part of the pro- 
ceedings. This is indeed much to be regretted, 
for both should have a common aim, though 
through different methods, and there should 
be no hostility where there is common aim. 
The librarians have fairly the right, as large 
purchasers of books, to get the most for their 
money. This is indeed their duty to the tax- 
payers or others who support the library. On 
the other hand, it is real value with which 
they must be concerned and not nominal 
prices. In the discussion of such questions 
there should be openness and conciliation, 
and the end should be that the bookstore 
should sell more books because ot the library, 
and the library should do its part to support 
the bookstore. The two are natural allies and 
should treat each other with corresponding 
respect and good will. 

Tue plan of a forty-hour week, which was 
inaugurated at the New York Public Library, 
has now had a month’s test in the Brooklyn 
Public Library system, with such results that 
the trustees have given full approval to its 
permanent adoption. The plan should mean 
increased efficiency in the working week, es- 
pecially if library women will give to their 
health that care which the new plan is intended 
to stimulate. Every trustee of a large library 
system knows only too well the undue propor- 
tion of sick leaves and breakdowns on the 
library staff, and a good thing has been done 
in Brooklyn, in presenting to the staff a series 
of lectures or talks upon health efficiency, 
which are summarized elsewhere in this issue. 
It is too commonly the notion that conscien- 
tious devotion to one’s task in the earning of 
a salary means stretching the nervous system 
to the utmost it will stand; but in truth, con- 
scientious as this course may be, nothing could 
be more unwise and futile. Americans, and 
especially American women, are keyed up to a 
high pitch in their daily work, and some of 
them accomplish less than the good old- 
fashioned German type, which plods along 
slowly but surely and in a given number of 
hours or weeks or years, accomplishes after 
all more than by the American high pressure 
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method. “Health first” might well be written 
over the staff room of every library. The 
value of the forty-hour week will be lost un- 
less this is remembered by those who are to 
enjoy its advantages. 


It is sadly often that the greatness of a man 
is not fully appreciated during his lifetime, and 
that it is only death which brings entire real- 
ization of the elements of greatness in his life 
and work. The task which Dr. Billings 
achieved, in shaping the diverse library ele- 
ments in New York within twenty years into 
a unified system which gave the metropolis 
what it should have, the foremost library sys- 
tem in the world, has been equalled by only 
one library achievement in America, that ac- 
complished by Dr. Herbert Putnam, in making 
the National Library what it is to-day. This 
was indeed realized by the library profession, 
but it was not until those who knew him best, 
from the several sides of his versatile charac- 
ter, came to put together at the memorial 
meeting their pieces of mosaic, that the full 
pattern of his life became really known. For 
instance, that extreme penury through which 
he struggled in his years of preparation, and 
which possibly laid the foundations for those 
physical ailments against which he struggled 
and over which he triumphed in his later years 
of achievement, were known to very few, yet 
how much they mean in the making of the 
largeness of the man, these and the later strug- 
gles as well. It is fitting that such a memorial 
meeting should have been held, as an inspira- 
tion and incentive to other men and women in 
the library profession and in all callings, and 
the full proceedings, of which we give the 
library portion, will be printed by the trus- 
tees of the New York Public Library, and 
should be treasured by every public library in 
the country. For years past Mr. Edwin A. 
Anderson has been at the right hand of Dr. 
Billings, and has been inspired by his ideals and 
aim, and now, as planned from the beginning 
of his appointment, comes to the succession 
with the full training of the professional school 
and with the wide experience as public libra- 
rian at Pittsburgh and state librarian at Al- 
bany; and it is to be hoped that when the end 
shall crown the work for him, many years 
hence, his life record will prove worthy of 
comparison with the great man who has gone, 
and who came to his work without those ad- 
vantages of professional training which later 
librarians enjoy. 
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THE DIVIDEND PAYING PUBLIC LIBRARY 


3y C. Seymour Tuompson, District of Columbia Public Library 


To a considerable extent methods and prin- 
ciples in library advertising must conform with 
existing needs and conditions. Any discussion 
of the subject must therefore recognize the 
fact that few definite rules can be laid down. 
The method which is best under some condi- 
tions may in other circumstances be either un- 
necessary or ineffective, and the experiences 
of other libraries can therefore serve only as 
a suggestive aid and not as a pattern. For 
this reason if publicity work is to be carried 
on systematically and widely it should be based 
not only on study of concrete methods, but 
on careful study and analysis of the general 
principles of commercial advertising. 

Mr. James C. Moffet says (Printers Ink, 
Nov. 2, 1911): “The trouble with libraries lies 
right here. They don’t pay. . . . Everyone who 
knows anything about libraries understands 
how far all of them fall short of being on a 
dividend-paying basis.” Under the right con- 


ditions, he proceeds, “no business concern in 
the country could be made to pay bigger divi- 


dends.” At first thought such statements seem 
absurd. The public library is organized for 
service, not for financial gain. It is not pri- 
marily a business institution, and therefore can- 
not be expected to “pay dividends.” But if 
we make this reply we are slower than our 
critics in realizing that dividends are not neces- 
sarily reckoned in terms of money. Prof. 
Paul H. Neystrom (Public Libraries, May, 
1912) makes the same criticism, and shows 
clearly that “to make the library profitable 
from the same (a business) standpoint, it must 
yield services” above a certain amount. I 
have italicized the four words which explain 
what is meant by a dividend-paying public li- 
brary. The efficiency of the library is meas- 
ured by the services which it renders; the 
community is justified in demanding full re- 
turns on its financial investment, and it is the 
duty of the library to pay the only dividend 
which it can—a dividend of increased efficiency 
of the community. 

How much easier the performance of this 
duty would be if our stockholders, the com- 
munity, were as eager to receive dividends as 
the libraries are to pay them. In an editorial 
long since forgiven, but not forgotten, our 


good friend the /ndependent (v. 58, p. 1374) 
some years ago started the ball of criticism 
rolling. It assumed that only the ignorance 
or the indifference of librarians prevented our 
reading-rooms from being crowded by me 
and hungry for practical, 
money-begetting knowledge. More recently 
Mr. William Arthur (Contractors’ and build- 
ers’ handbook, 1911, p. 339-341) based a rather 
Un- 


community 


chanics artisans, 


severe criticism on the same assumption 
fortunately it is an 
where the ignorant are as eager for knowledge 


exceptional 


as the library is to make it accessible, where 
the public in general is as eager to profit by 
the library as the library is to serve it. Where 
such happy conditions do not prevail it is only 
by much advertising that the library can pay 
a just dividend of increased efficiency. To 
enable it to pay this dividend should be the 
main purpose of our advertising. 

In library practice the terms “publicity work” 
and “advertising” are generally used inter- 
changeably, with preference given to the more 
conservative, less commercial-sounding term. 
But the verb “advertise” means far more than 
is expressed by the dictionary’s definition, “to 
give notice or information, to announce pub- 
licly.” In practically every community there 
are three classes of potential readers: those 
who do not know that there is a public library 
or do not understand what it offers them; 
those who may appreciate the library in theory, 
but through indolence or indifference do not 
try to profit by it; and those who do not be- 
lieve in “book-learning,” but look with con- 
tempt or dislike on all libraries and their 
books, refusing to believe that there is any- 
thing here that can be of use to them. Ob- 
viously, for successful appeals to these differ- 
ent classes a variety of methods are required, 
and where ordinary publicity work has failed 
more forceful forms of advertising may suc- 
ceed. To transform into actual readers the 
potential readers of the first class we must in- 
form them; to win those of the second class 
we must persuade them; to convert the unwill- 
ing members of the third group we must exer- 
cise persuasion amounting as near as may be 
to compulsion. 

I would not underestimate the value of pub- 
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the cheapest and 
with the 
whole a most effective 
channel to a extent. But the value of 
this important agency, unless we purchase 
space in the advertising columns, may be over- 
two 


licity through press—the 


channel of communication 
the 
certam 


easiest 


public, and on 


failure to recognize 
limitations upon its power. Communications to 
the public through the press cannot carry the 
direct personal appeal which so often is essen- 
tial, and they are necessarily too diversified to 
carry the same message to the same people 
with the frequency and the persistence which 
are sometimes needed. They receive most at- 
tention from people who already know and 
appreciate the library. If of the right kind 
they reach also many others who have not 
formerly used the library, but these, as a rule, 
are the people who know the value of books 
and need only a reminder now and then to 
bring them to the registration desk. Ordin- 
arily the unread and non-reading classes—the 
classes whom the public library militant is 
most eager to reach—will pay little or no 
attention to library news items or book lists 
in the papers. There are exceptions; but the 
plumber who instinctively leaves his work and 
rushes to the public library to solve a difficult 
problem is an exception and not the rule; the 
butcher whom a paragraph in the evening 
paper will send in quest of culture, away from 
family and friends, from pipe and pinochle— 
even he is an exception and not the rule. 

For some months past we have been making 
an effort in Washington to reach as many as 
possible of the persistent non-readers. For 
several years publicity work had been carried 
on extensively and constantly, in many ways. 
In addition to the monthly bulletin of new ac- 
cessions, first printed in weekly instalments in 
an evening newspaper, and the monthly edu- 
cational bulletin, multigraphed and distributed 
among the public schools, we had issued sev- 
eral printed book lists and a great many mul- 
tigraphed lists. These we had distributed 
widely, both at the library and by mail. We 
had mailed hundreds of circular letters to 
carefully selected addresses, had utilized the 
pay envelopes of large firms, had contributed 
frequent news items and lists to the daily 
papers and to the local organ of the trade 
unions. Representatives had addressed the 
teachers, the school children, the parents’ asso- 
ciations, and the labor unions. In short, it 


estimated through 
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had been the systematic policy of the library 
to seize every opportunity to call public atten- 
tion to its work and to increase its usefulness. 
Good results had been obtained by all 
methods, but the results were naturally not so 
good but that better desired. 
Analysis showed that although our efforts had 
been effective and had suificed for our pur- 
poses in the past, they had not been sufficiently 


these 


were always 


concentrated and continuous, and had not been 
personal enough in their appeal to bring the 
results we now wished. 

A circular letter, accompanied by a list of 
books on carpentry, for example, would get 
some results, but most of these letters and 
lists would be lost or destroyed, and before 
we renewed the appeal the recipients would 
forget that the public library existed. We 
desired not only to make the library known, 
but to make it known so persistently and so 
persuasively that even the indolent, the doubt- 
ing, and the unwilling would eventually re- 
spond. To impress upon these classes that 
there is a free public library; to convince them 
that it is an institution which offers them some- 
thing of value; to arouse the desire to accept 
its services, and to bring them to the library 
before this desire dies—all this cannot be ac- 
complished by one appeal, whatever the form 
may be or however persuasive the argument. 
We had “kept everlastingly at it,” but we had 
not kept everlastingly at the same people. We 
needed more system, more persuasiveness, more 
continuity and more persistence. 

To meet these needs we determined upon a 
carefully planned campaign, to be directed at 
as many representatives as possible of some 
of the most important trades. Carefully es- 
timating the amount of work we could afford 
to undertake, we compiled mailing lists con- 
taining in all over 500 names of plumbers, 
painters, and carpenters. To all these men 
we planned to send some communication once 
a month. A certain day of the month was 
fixed as the approximate mailing date for each 
trade. The campaign was to continue, if pos- 
sible, eight or nine months. These features 
provided for system, persistence, and contin- 
uity of effort, and it remained only to inject 
enough persuasiveness to produce the desired 
results. With this purpose we planned to let 
the monthly communications depart, so far as 
possible, from the conventional circular and 
book list, striving to make them sufficiently 
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original and unusual to have novelty, and 
forceful enough to be first interesting and then 
persuasive. 

In passing I wish to emphasize the import- 
ance in all advertising of neatness and attrac- 
tiveness of form. This is a feature which 1s 
too often slighted, not only by libraries but by 
commercial houses, and even by some alleged 
instructors in the science of advertising and 
salesmanship. Many if not most recipients of 
advertising matter will not recognize the merits 
of attractive material, nor will they consciously 
condemn another appeal because of typograph- 
ical errors, lack of neatness, or poor arrange- 
ment. But the difference in effect is none the 
less, even though it may not be consciously 
recognized. The same principle holds whether 
one is selling merchandise or advocating in- 
creased use of the library. Between good copy 
poorly presented and poor copy well presented 
there is less than is often supposed in favor of 
the former. 

In the campaign just mentioned book lists 
formed a very small part of the material sent 
out, which consisted chiefly of brief letters or 
announcements, appealing to the desire for in- 
creased efficiency—the only motive from which 
we could hope for results. We tried to make 
them all as direct and personal as possible, and 
to this element was chiefly due the success of 
the two forms described below, to which more 
results could be traced than to any others. 

On a 3x5 card was multigraphed an invita- 
tion to “Present this card” at the Industrial 
Department of the Public Library, adding that 
the men in charge of the room would be glad 
to do all they could to be of help. Not a few 
of these cards were duly presented, and in 
every case the holder (and newly-registered 
borrower) expressed gratification at having re- 
ceived the card, which had been taken by 
many as a personal invitation, if not actually 
as a ticket Furthermore, the 
presentation of these cards notified the attend 


of admission. 


ant that his best services were to be given to 


getting for the men what they wanted, for in- 


structions had been given that no possible ef- 
fort should be spared to “make good” on our 
promise of help. 

A second form, very nearly as productive of 
results, was a multigraphed card, accompany- 
ing a list of “Twelve good books” on plumbing 
or carpentry or painting, and reading as fol- 


low 
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WOULDN'T IT BE A GOOD THING 


very best experts have 
ut your trade 
newest devices and methods 
being tried all the time? 
To be alert, progressive, and always up to date? 
YOU CAN bo Ii 


lf you read one good book and a few magazine 
articles every month 


results of all these efforts been 
large amount of time 
of money they have 
cost? we think, they have, 
even though notwithstanding our careful pre- 
liminary estimate it has not been possible to 
to our 
Under 


the 
sufficient to justify the 


liave 


and the small amount 


Unquestionably, 


continue the work as long or to adhere 
schedule as closely as we had planned 
the most favorable conditions, a very high per 
centage of returns from work of this nature is 
not to be expected, but (remembering the divi- 
dend of efficiency) even a low percentage of 
results will justify a large amount of work. 
The results from our experimental efforts this 
year have encouraged us to plan for next year 
a continuation of similar work on a larger 
scale, with more system, more continuity, and 
more persistence. 

In all work of this kind the element of per- 
sistence plays a most important part; not 
but persist- 


This has 


been shown in several ways, both in the cam- 


in keeping at it, 


mere ly persistence 
ence in keeping at the same people 
paign of which I have just spoken and in a 
similar campaign among the employes of sev- 
eral large department stores, where for some 
months circulars and book lists have been dis 
tributed every two weeks in the pay envelope 
It may be objected that such efforts 
clos has been called “teasing 
tant men to confer a favor upon the library by 


Statistics ol 


come too 
to what reluc 
attendance 
it may be, in a certain sense. One of 
our recent 


contributing to ts 
Teasing 
itures of 


the most encouraging fe 


work was the rning of a 


appearance ne m 
per tently 

with dis 
apparent in his 
vn the latest 

e what you've 


library. 


he had come re- 
n of finding the 


y minutes at 


/ 
3 
& 
> 
that he finally oe 
1 
teaser, are aid 
sot’ It is evident that 
luctantly and ith no « xpecta 
4 
promised help. But after twent 
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the plumbing shelves his manner had changed, 
he registered as a borrower, and took with him 
two books—and we were glad we had teased 
him. If such methods are adopted with no 
other purpose than to increase circulation they 
are not justifiable, for this purpose can be 
more quickly and easily achieved in other 
ways, and a scheme devised with nothing in 
mind but increase of circulation is not likely 
to produce many results beyond the tables of 
statistics. For purposes of efficient advertising 
it is desirable to forget, so far as possible, the 
necessary evil of statistics and to keep con- 
stantly in mind the payment of our dividend. 

It is important to find some way of keeping 
in touch with borrowers, especially those who 
have been gained only by the most persistent 
efforts, lest their interest may wane and die 
out. Probably the most effective way of doing 
this is the plan which many libraries are fol- 
lowing of mailing postcard notices of new 
books or important magazine articles to people 
known to be interested in certain subjects. To 
secure as large a mailing list as possible for 
this purpose we have adopted a printed slip, 
which has served also as an excellent adver- 
tising medium where it was not possible to 
follow up our first efforts. On one side, under 
the caption “Keep up to date,” this slip con- 
tains a very brief appeal for increase of effi- 
ciency, with an offer of help in keeping up to 
date on any subjects which may be named on 
the reverse side, where space is given for this 
purpose. We have found it necessary to go 
very slowly in the distribution of these slips, 
for at one time we were in danger of being 
swamped by requests from people wishing to 
be kept up to date on a great variety of sub- 
jects. 

In order to strengthen the important per- 
sonal element in this work, we have acknowl- 
edged every request by a personal letter. For 
this purpose, after a little experimenting we 
drew up seven form paragraphs, to be used in 
various combinations, with the insertion of the 
proper subjects. This effects a great saving of 
time for the stenographers and requires prac- 
tically no time for dictation. If the person 
making the request is already a borrower we 
enclose an application blank, with brief direc- 
tions concerning registration. The letter is 
accompanied by a list of the best books con- 
tained in the library on the specified subjects, 
and a personal interview is invited. 


The appreciative letters received from sev- 
eral people are sufficient to dispel any pos- 
sible doubt concerning the value of this work. 
One of the most encouraging results was a 
letter from a clerk in the governmental service, 
asking if we could not suggest good reading 
courses to supplement the education of people 
who, like himself, had been obliged to leave 
school at an early age. In response to this 
letter we made an experimental. offer of help 
of this kind to the employes of the office from 
which the request came. ‘The reading-course 
project is something which hitherto we have 
not felt able to undertake, but under the stim- 
ulus of this suggestion from without and the 
slight results which followed we hope to make 
a definite, extensive effort along this line in the 
near future. One other result of the “Keep 
up to date” offer is worth mentioning. The 
president of the largest department store in 
Washington, one of the foremost business men 
of the city, has requested the library to prepare 
a comprehensive list of books especially im- 
portant for those engaged in mercantile life, 
and has voluntarily offered to have the list 
printed, at the expense of the firm, for dis- 
tribution among his employes. 

There are of course many other methods of 
increasing the efficiency of the community, 
just as effective as those I have mentioned. I 
have tried only to describe a few which we 
have found effective under certain conditions 
for certain purposes. Before closing I wish to 
say a few words addressed principally to our 
critics, especially those few who offer con- 
structive criticism as well as rebukes. Mr. J. 
George Frederick makes the statement (Print- 
ers’ Ink, April 18, 1912) that “an intelligent 
and thoughtful series of advertisements, writ- 
ten in language that will reach the right kind 
of people, can treble the use of public libraries 
in any city of the United States within one 
year.” He is advocating, of course, paid ad- 
vertising, especially in the newspapers. If 
conditions demand it, and if the library can 
afford it, it is difficult to assign any reason 
why libraries should not pay for space in the 
papers and in the street cars. But Mr. Fred- 
erick and others who have written to similar 
effect apparently do not understand the finan- 
cial circumstances of most public libraries. If 
any appropriating body ever becomes brave 
enough and wise enough to grant the public 
library sufficient money for such a campaign, 


il 
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and also for the increased pay-roll, the in- 
creased book purchases and the other expenses 
which would result from a doubled or trebled 
use of the library, I have little doubt but that 
Mr. Frederick’s statement will be proved near- 
ly if not quite correct. But if the greatly in- 
creased appropriation which is a sine qua non 
for an increase of 100 per cent. cannot be ob- 
tained until the library has shown, in twelve 
per cent. increase, the test 
cannot easily be made. If the irresistible force 
ever meets the immovable body it will have a 
better chance of success than the library has 
increases on per- 


months, the 100 


to show 
haps 5 per cent. increases in appropriations. 
On this subject of advertising there are, 
perhaps, only two statements which can be 
made which will be applicable to all libraries 
under all conditions: The fundamental pur- 
pose of all advertising should be to increase 
the efficiency of the community; to accomplish 
this purpose the library must itself be highly 
efficient. Mr. Lorin F. Deland in his “Imag- 
ination in business” (p. 86) tells of a retail 
storekeeper who came to him for advice. The 


100 or 200 per cent 
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ice 


follows: “What possible 
reason is there why persons should pass all these 


was given as 


store ind come to your store to buy? 


other 
Again and again you must ask yourself, “Why 

world should these people pass four 
one? 


stores and come bang into this ou 


The important test for the library to meet 1s 


this: “Is the library itself efficient enough to 


? 
increase the efficiency of the community?” I 


know of no better way to apply this test than 
unto ourselves Mr. Deland’s 

“What possible reason is there why people 

should What 

we here which will increase their efficiency? 


to take advice 


come to the library? have 
If that person who passes every day and never 
enters should some day come in for informa- 
interest to 
will 


li these questions 


tion on the subject of most vital 


him, can we give him something which 
pay him for having come?” 
are frequently asked and answered after most 
careful, conscientious examination into the effi- 
ciency of our resources and methods of mak- 
ing them will be 


pretty sure to receive the dividend which it 


available, the community 


deserves. 


A BUREAU OF REVIEW * 


3y Gerorce ILEs 


Last year the Publishers’ Weekly recorded 
10,135 new American publications. Let us sup- 
pose that 5000, about one-half of them, found 
their way into the buying lists of public libra- 
ries. To these might be added as many more 
worthwhile books of foreign issue, so that in 
round numbers there was a total accession of 
10,000 works to our literature during 1912. 
For each of these 10,000 books, a novel or a 
play, a treatise on electric lighting, on voca- 
tional guidance, or aught else, there was at 
least one competent judge available by the 
American Library Association, for an enlight- 
ening note of such compass and kind as it 
might prescribe, heightened in worth by de- 
livery with the utmost possible dispatch. Such 
notes, of the highest quality, by a staff judic- 
iously enrolled would add so 
much to the effectiveness of our libraries, in- 
crease so greatly the working value of our lit- 


and directed, 


erature, as to be well worth its cost, whatever 


* An address to the New York State Library School, 
Albany, April 18, 1913 


that cost might be. To-day many competent 
judges of books are contributing reviews in an 
unsystematic way to newspapers and maga- 
zines; and many other judges, of equal capac- 
ity, have no opportunity whatever to place 
their critical knowledge at the service of the 
public. Let these men and women be organ- 
ized as a comprehensive bench of judiciary 
Let their services be specifically adapted to the 
needs of librarians and their constituencies. 
Let their work be executed with all prompti- 
tude. Then will the trusteeship of literature 
which rests in the hands of your guild enter 
upon new and golden harvests. 

These lantern-bearers would first of all shed 
light as librarians perform that arduous task, 
the selection of The earlier the 
were issued, the more help would they 


purchases 
notes 
render at this point. Next, these notes would 
aid students and readers in choosing among the 
scores of works competing for their attention 
For 


in every walk of learnine, however small. 


a thoroughgoing Bureau of Review, the corner 


yt 
‘s 
ay 
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stone 


brary Association established its Booklist, now 


was laid in 1905, when the American Li- 


offering about 1500 titles a year, each with a 
useful note; its issues appearing ten months in 
every twelve. Ina Bureau of Review to go full 
circle, the initial task, of course, would be to 
learn through publishers’ announcements, and 
other sources, what issues were forthcoming 
From these, according to 
practice, worthwhile 
Avoiding the de- 


at home and abroad. 
the rules of approved 
books would be picked out. 
lay of a single hour, copies would then go to 
reviewers, whose notes, written with the ut- 
most celerity consistent with sound work, 
would be printed and distributed day by day. 

As to a quickening of pace in sending books 
to reviewers, a word may be said. A work 
which is to include elaborate pictures, or maps, 
may have its letterpress complete several weeks 
before the binders finish their task. This may 
enable a reviewer to bring out his note at the 
same time that the book itself appears. Or, a 
serious work may be ready for issue in mid- 
December, and be withheld from the market 
until after the Christmas holidays. In every 
such case of being a little ahead of the season, 
there will open a door for promptitude of re- 
view. When the publishing fraternity see how 
helpful an ally they have in this Bureau of 
Review, we may expect them to give express 
speed to their books for examination. 

As to the men and women who are to sit as 
our bench of judges, how are they to be ap- 
That difficult and delicate task can- 
not proceed otherwise than slowly and warily 


pointed ? 


as our chieftains take counsel together, as they 
confer with friends in charge of leading jour- 
nals and magazires, with other friends in the 


principal schools, 


and universities of 
America Fourteen Mr. J. N. 
Larned, of Buffalo, was engaging contributors 
for his monumental bibliography, “The litera- 
ture of American history.” On his behalf I 
called on the late Mr, W. P. Garrison, editor 
of the Nation, who named several critics on 
his staff who duly hands with Mr 
Larned. I am certain that other editors, as 
eminent as Mr. Garrison, stand ready to ex- 
tend aid as cordial, the moment we call upon 
them. Before we begin a round of visits we 
should compare the verdicts presented in the 
Book Review Digest, endeavoring to enlist the 
best talent At the outset 
we will, of course, bear in mind that we have 


colleges 


years 


ago 


joined 


there in evidence 
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a capital nucleus for our Bureau in the staff 
A. Booklist. As 


recruiting sergeants we will have most success 


already at work for the A. J 


in the class-rooms and studios, the laboratories 
brought to 


and 


and workshops, where books are 
their severest tests, to their fullest use, 
where indeed many books of the highest merit 
are born. 

A New York publisher once needed a col- 
lege algebra in his series of text-books. He 
waited accordingly upon that famous mathe- 
matical teacher, Dean Henry Burchard Fine, 
of Princeton University. Dean Fine agreed to 
write the book, provided that he might revise 
and re-revise its pages as long as improve 
ment seemed possible. His manuscript was 
duly set up by the compositors, and galley- 
proofs were sent far and near to teachers of 
algebra for criticism and suggestion. Then 
these amended and lengthened galleys were 
reset, to take a third journey around the math- 
ematical world. And so the task proceeded 
until the publisher began to think that it was 
a good deal easier to enact the part of Job 
three thousand years ago than now. Finally 
in 1905 the book was stereotyped, incorporat- 
ing many sound suggestions for its correction 
and enrichment. It is because authors of the 
competency and patience of Dean Fine are to be 
found in every walk of art, science and learn- 
ing, that the librarian’s task of choice is often 
happily simplified. He shuns, as unworthy of 
purchase, any treatise on chemistry or botany 
which is not at first-hand. Among good books 
he accords prefe rence t 
underwent painstaking criticism, and correc 
before they stereo- 
Thirty-five years ago an Amer- 


those whose chay ter 


tion, long reached the 


type r’s ladle. 
ican writer published a s¢ 


volumes 


ries of nine 
fields of science 


his ad- 


and difficult 
which 


in nine distinct 
The financial 
venture could not be repeated to-d: 
Whether in domains of science, of art, 
f letters, we shall often come upon 
lengthy articles 
for such a journal as the Transcript, 
a monthly as the Aftlentic or for the 
Let 


him continue to write deliberate surveys. but 


success attended 


or other 
department 
a reviewer engaged to pref 


ar 
Be 


ston 


such 


only after a condensed note has been sent to 
the Bureau of Review, duly signed and dated. 
It is desirable that on date the note 
refer to the reviewer's article. If 
that article can be carried in a pocket within 


a later 
elaborate 
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the lid of the reviewed book, so much the bet- 
ter. Would we ru y ser 
service Not 
take a leaf out of the practice of colleagues on 


press A 
Metropolitan 


swiftness of our reviewers 


new opera is produced at the 
within six 
masterly New 
This is because Mr. Henry E. 
diligently 


Opera House, and 


ars in the 


“rite nn 
critiqt a 


hours a 
York Tribune 
Krehbiel, its 


studied operas for many years, 


musical editor, has 
su that a new 
work finds him ready to deliver a sound and 
informing judgment. So, also, with the dra- 
matic criticisms of Mr. John R. Towse in the 
New York Evening Post. Nothing of higher 
competency appears in that newspaper. When 
Mr. Towse accords praise, let that praise be 
heeded, fer you may be certain that it has been 
squarely earned. The London Times, think, 
carries the organization of a staff of experts 
further than any other journal. It engages, at 
handsome retainers, a corps of contributors in 
London, each of whom keeps himself abreast 
of events in American finance, Canadian pol- 

Home Rule, and so on. Every 
evening from nine o'clock 
liable to calls from the editor-in-chief as emer- 
For the good reason that every 


itics, Irish 


these writers are 
gencies arise 
member of this circle is thoroughly informed 
in his special province, and makes it the sub- 
ject of his constant thought, he responds at 
once with intelligence when an entangled situa 
tion is to be clarified, when conflicting views 
are to be presented and balanced. If a plan 
so elaborate and costly is warranted in con 
ducting a single newspaper, a similar plan might 
well be adopted to promote the utility of liter- 
ature for more than one hundred million souls 
in America. 

We are handed, let us imagine, a new volume 
Munsterberg, his “Psy- 


That work 


should be passed upon by a veteran familiar 


Hugo 
chology and industrial efficiency.” 


by Professor 


with every sound book on efficiency, and well 
aware how far Mr. F. W. Taylor, the author 
of “The principles of scientific management,” 
is in the lead of his disciples. A note on Pro- 
fessor book, brief, 
should say that he illustrates from the tele- 


Munsterberg’s however 
phone, steamship and electric railway services, 
fittest 


viewer. fur 


judicious methods of determining the 
man for a particular tas! This re 
uld he c 


ver-76 alk 1s 


thermore, nversant with the crit- 
icisms which advocates of effi- 


ciency have received from Mr. Henry G 


Allied with efn 
tiated by Mr. Frank 
a vocation” was published im 1909, after Nis 
death essful Voca- 
tion 
vocational literatur: 
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port, article with article 


parisons be freely expr: ssed 
He will be orth 


vorth he eding 


hearing, 
Men 


year to 


daily experience 


and what is more, well 


of his sweep of vision observe from 


growth of hundreds 


We 


live in an era when electricity accomplishes 


year the birth aud rapid 
of callings undreamt of a generation ago. 


every feat of fire, executes it better, and then 


uncounted victories impossible to 
Vast would be the array of 
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passes 


flame judges 


yooks on electri 
I lect 
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limited horizons where the 
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the best manuals assembled and duly appt 


electricity 
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Last June, at the Ottawa meeting of the 

. I exhibited Everyman's Library, with 
several other series of English reprints of 
standard works, each published in cloth bind- 
ing at twenty-five cents a volume or less. This 
was to show how many classics can now be 


bought for very little money, not, of course, in 
editions strong enough to withstand the hard 
usage of a public library, but bound sufficiently 
well for the wear and tear of a single house- 
hold. Last month at the headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York, I inspected the central library, which 
seemed admirably chosen. A day or two after- 
ward, Mr. Edward F. Stevens, at the helm of 
the Pratt Institute Library in Brooklyn, told 
me that he is one of a committee charged with 
preparing a catalog for a Boy Scouts’ Library. 

In promoting the buying as well as the bor- 
rowing of books, public libraries are cultivat- 
ing a field which will steadily broaden year by 
year. A book never does a reader so much 
good as when he owns it, with freedom to 
mark its striking passages, to define hard words 
on its margins, and fill fly-leaves with refer- 
ences. A few days ago I discussed the project 
of a Model Household Library with Mr. John 
Cotton Dana at Newark. It struck him favor- 
ably. I trust that he may soon bring together 
such a collection for display, and publish its 
catalog, giving each title an informing note. 
On a concluding leaf he may remind his public 
that he is ready to give inquirers all the aid in 
his power as they borrow or buy works of ref- 
erence, or books treating a trade or a profes- 
sion, an art or an industry, a hobby or a 
diversion. The great books of all time never 
do us so much good as when they stand beside 
the books of to-day which further to-day’s 
work, and suggest to-day’s play. Mr. Dana’s 
closing page in his catalog may indicate the 
chief departments in his vast Periodical room, 
where all issues, except the latest, are free to 
borrowers. 

This reminds me that one of the principal 
changes in the world of print during the past 
fifty years is the steady encroachment of pe- 
riodicals on books. When I was a boy ships 
carried huge bins of biscuits, highly durable 
in texture, which had been baked months be- 
fore. To-day, whether on land or sea, we want 
bread which was baked this morning. Last 
week in New Jersey I met a young mechanic, 
skilful and inventive, who builds parts for 


motor cars. Said he, “Wcodworth’s book on 
dies is of daily use to me. Woodworth wrote 
articles in his shop for the American Machinist 
and then gathered them into that book. Most 
manuals about machinery are two to three 
years behind the times. The Americun Ma 
chinist, week by week, is better than any book. 
It gives lots of pointers that will never be 
printed anywhere else. It illustrates all the 
latest inventions. The editor prints at once 
any good item sent to him about a new wrinkle 
to save material, labor, or power. If the paper 
had nothing but its advertisements, I would 
buy it just to read them; they show the best 
novelties in the market.” 

What this young reader says for the 4m 
ican Machinist I can repeat for the Electrica 
World. Last year a pressing task prevented 
my taking it from its wrappers. Early last 
January I gave the week to perusing the whole 
issue for 1912. I ended with the conviction 
that as a subscriber I had paid less than one- 
tenth the value of those fifty-two numbers 
They presented information so varied, editorial 
comment so sensible, not to mention hundreds 
of news items, that I would rejoice were the 
subscription list of that paper, large as it is, 
doubled within one week from date. For the 
behoof of new libraries, and old libraries ex- 
tending their periodical rooms, I would like to 
see the chief weeklies, monthlies and quarter- 
lies of the world sent every year to a Court 
of Review, to have their claims compared in 
brief sentences. This listing might best ap- 
pear early in each December, with a view to 
attracting subscribers for the new year. 

Among the periodicals from public libraries 
which come to my desk is The Newarker, 
edited by Mr. J. C. Dana. Last January it 
mentioned the principal opportunities for in- 
struction in Newark. A capital thing to do in 
every city and town of America. A manual 
on lathes rises to its fullest use when a me- 
chanic translates its story into actual shop 
work. Public libraries long ago partnered 
themselves with public schools, greatly to the 
gain of both. Let public libraries become 
switchboards between museums and _ class- 
rooms, botanical gardens and parks, and each 
will strengthen every other. Words are good, 
things are better, words plus things are best 
of all. Of high significance is the union of 
practice and theory now offered in the schools 
of great industrial concerns. The General 
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Electric Company at West Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, and Schenectady, New York, teaches its 
apprentices a carefully planned round of s 


work, with clear exposition of the scientific 
principles which underlie every task 

And now 
a Bureau of Review, what should be the com- 


tell 


Perhaps a note should not exceed one hundred 


we arrive at the chief questions for 
pass of its notes, and what should they 
words, except when greater length 1s impera 
\ note must be as concise as possible, 
consistently with saying all that it should 
And what should it say? That question 1s 
likely At first we 
are certain to see notes of many types, and, 


tive 


to arouse a warm debate. 


in response to free criticism, the most suitable 
will set the style, as printers say. A note 
simply descriptive would tell who an author is, 
the scope and aim of his work, his qualifica 
tions for writing it, and for what readers his 
book is suited. As nobody objects to a good 
word, any special merit might have due men- 
tion 
and advanced works are time-savers, partic- 
ularly for the small libraries so much in the 
majority. 

Some of our chieftains hold that criticism 
should have no place in a note. Mr. Edwin 
H. Anderson once submitted a book to two 
judges of equal and eminent ability; they gave 
verdicts diametrically opposed. A similar di- 
vergence sometimes comes out in the Book 
Review Digest, whose sources are carefully 
chosen. And even the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are not al- 
ways unanimous. “Think,” said Mr. Ander- 
son to me, “of what the leading critics said in 
1859 about ‘The origin of species’ and what 
their successors say Mr. Anderson 
places a high value on a systematic and thor- 
oughgoing bibliography, such as Mr. Larned’s 
“Literature of American history.” He heart- 
ily wishes that surveys of the same breadth and 
quality could be published for every other im- 
portant field of letters. Mr. Harrison W. 
Craver, of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, 
issues a monthly bulletin of his new books 
About one-half the titles receive short notes of 
explanation, excluding criticism. These notes 
appear also in the card catalog, presenting a 
Mr. 
Craver advocates brief lists on specific topics 
They bear a date which defines their period of 


Symbols for elementary, intermediate, 


now.” 


characteristic feature in a great library 


validity, and they can disregard the large array 
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literature which is neither good 


qdiocre 


bad 
+} 
tl 


In the course of my rounds last month, as 


a gatherer evidence, was cheering to call 


Mr : ol n, the hbrarian ot 
that for 
edited a 


department 


told me 
he 


Columbia University He 
me years, beginning with 
cards in the 


series of annotated 


of English history. Occasionally a note was 


objection 
Atlantic rolled be 
tween the criticised and their critic. Nothing 
urged against fault- 


idverse, but he never heard a singl 


rhaps because the wide 


has ever been too strong] 
upon ignorance, bigotry, or 
But fault-finding which proceeds upon 


solid grounds, clearly defined, should b« ur 


finding based 


malice. 
ageously presented. In the rare cases where 
competent judges disagree in set terms, their 
\ treat- 
ise in the main excellent, may have an erron 
eous and crudely argued chapter, which flaw 
is as much a fact as the portrait given as a 
A book which purports to 


conflicting views might be presented. 


frontispiece. be a 
biography may be only puffery in disguise 
The masquerade is as much a fact as the map 
in colors which adorns the volume. A case of 
clear plagiarism and the omission of decisive 
evidence which an author should have adduced 
for the behoof of his readers, are facts as 
much as legibility of type and strength of 
binding. 

The great editors of the world have always 
acted on this conviction, and that was one 
reason why they were great. Being mortal 
men they were not infallible, nor even in 
errant, and while thoroughly aware of the 
social and financial cost of truth- 
telling, they told the truth. We have entered 
into their labors, and we owe them not only 


obloquy 


our gratitude, but the homage of imitation. 
I maintain that they placed their sympathy 
rightly when they bestowed it not upon authors 
and publishers, but upon the defenceless pe yple 
asked to exchange their cash for what might 
not be worth buying. I hope and trust that 
of librarians regarding this 


in the councils 


question a wise courage will prevail. Only 
thus can we work toward curtailing the manu- 
facture of books which are not books, and 
lift the standard of requirement to high-water 
mark. The difficulties of final, 
cision are real; they met 
itor-in-chief of the highest discernment and 
Rut no difficulties, however 


adverse de- 


can be only by an 


great, 


nor 
uy 
| 
ie 


THE 


that most important 
the 
open 


warrant us in neglecting 
most useful of all 
bringing books to the balances in 
view of all mankind. 
it is notorious that most profit is reaped in 
issues of inferior quality, in cheap hackwork 


functions, 
the 
In the publishing trade 


and our 


persistently advertised and shrewdly canvassed. 
It is our duty and privilege, along every path 
that we can find or make, to bring the best 
books into such prominence and acceptance 
that the literature will be 
shadowed and fade away. 

The common sense of mankind long ago 
sanctioned the profession of advocacy. Black 
sues White for libel, and each employs an at- 
torney to present his arguments as forcefully 
as he can. A judge or jury hears both attor- 
neys, listens with patience to their witnesses, 
and then brings in a verdict which, in the 
great majority of cases, is approved as just. 
Courts of law can here give a hint to public 
libraries. I trust that before the close of this 
year Mr. Craver, or some other leader of ours, 
will publish a list of the works of Professor 
Bergson, with references to the chief attacks 
directed against his philosophy, and to the best 
defence offered by his disciples.* A similar list 
for the pragmatism of the late Professor Wil- 
liam James would have high value and interest. 
Two topics, as wide apart as the poles, which 
might well receive the same treatment, are psy- 
chical research and the kinetograph in educa- 
tion. 

Better than a reference to literature is liter- 
ature itself. An illustration in point is a recent 


weeds of over- 
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little book on Woman Suffrage, in ar- 
guments from leaders pro and con have been 


Edith 


This volume, a model of compact- 


brought together and edited by Miss 
M. Phelps. 
ness and inclusion, is one of a series of De- 
baters’ handbooks issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, of Minneapolis. Thus far the series 
comprises no fewer than twenty-two current 
problems of American politics, economics and 
Men with their hands on the public 


these 


finance. 
pulse remark that it is books such as 
that people want to-day. Literature pure and 
simple, great poetry and fiction, essays and 
literary discussion, are steadily receding in 
popular demand. To-day everybody worth a 
fig earnestly desires to give new knowledge 
its utmost sweep, to honor truth by the fullest 
use. The conviction deepens that men can 
make much more of themselves than was ever 
before possible, if they so firmly resolve; they 
know for certain that many an evil, borne with 
fortitude by our forefathers as inevitable, tu- 
berculosis, for example, may be wholly avoided 
we add obedience to knowledge. 
steadily 


as soon as 
And while pain and 
ousted from human life, let us observe the new 
boons of science and art, mechanical music and 
hotography in 


suffering are 


motion pictures at their best, p 
natural colors, the sunersedure of 
flame by that subtler kind of fire, electricity. 
All these gifts, and many more as golden, 
reach their full value, tell their whole story, 
only through the printed word, whic! 

your great trust to administer for the 

of us all 


resistless 


THE LIBRARY AND THE BOOK STORE 


By Georce F. Bowerman, of the Washington (D. C.) Public Library 


Ir 1s a rare privilege for a public librarian 
to address a national association of book- 
sellers—altogether too rare for the sake of 
the most cordial relations between the two 
most important book distribution agencies of 
the country. In responding to your request 
to talk about co-operation between the book 
store and the library I propose to speak only 
of the free public library (that is, to exclude 
the commercial circulating library), and I 
address myself especially to the co-operation 


receive from Mr. F. C. 
Columbia 


just issued.—G., I 


* As to press I 
Hicks 


bibliog 


this goes 


assistant libr Univer 


‘rian 


aphy of Professor Bergson, 


that is of most interest to you, namely, the 
co-operation on the part of the library that 
directly or indirectly helps the book store to 
increase book sales. 

In order to pave the way for a brief de- 
scription of the means and methods of such 
co-operation it seems desirable first to dis- 
cuss briefly, though by no means fully, the 
fundamental question whether the library is 
not, after all, an influence hostile to the book 
store, interfering with and reducing the total 
sales of books below the point that might be 
reached but for its maintenance in the com- 
munity. 

That this is still an open question instead of 
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it being long ago settled in the minds of book- 
sellers that the library is a help to them rather 
than a hindrance, is suggested by the fact that 
‘Book Publishing and Its 
in the April Atlantic 
PUBLISHERS’ 


in the able article, 
Present Tendencies,” 
Monthly (reprinted in the 


WEEKLY of April 26) the distinguished pub- 
lisher, Mr. George P. Brett, president 
Macmillan Company, in discussing and criti- 
cizing the effectiveness of the current agencies 


the 


of book distribution, makes no mention of the 
public library. When in 
asked the reason for the 
expressed the opinion that 
“are worthy of all encouragement” they still 
“are detrimental to the interests of publishers 
in that there can be no doubt that the purchase 
of books by individuals is curtailed by the in- 
creasing library facilities.” If a leading pub- 
lisher holds this opinion so strongly it Is 
safe to say that some booksellers do too. 

Mr. Brett claims that although there has 
been an enormous increase in the number 
of titles published each year, there has not 
been a corresponding increase in the bulk of 
book sales. As no figures are produced, this 
may be regarded as an opinion to be offset 
by other competent opinions to the contrary. 
If for the sake of argument it is granted that 
there has not been an increase in book sales 


correspondence I 
omission he 
libraries 


him 
while 


commensurate with the growth of population 
and the increase of popular education there 
are other influences working so strongly in 
that direction as fully to explain the tendency 
without implicating the public library as a 
deterring factor. Some of these influences are 
the following: 


APARTMENT 
PICTURES 


HOUSES, MAGAZINES AND MOVING 
CURTAIL BOOK BUYING. 

In time past many families lived for several 
generations and died in spacious houses. Now- 
adays apartment house living and the frequent 
families are not favorable to 
Motoring and world travel lure 


migration of 
book owning 
many of those whose economic condition and 
tastes formerly led them to remain at home 
and read the books they had bought. The 
swiftness of modern life and the multiplica- 
tion of engagements, especially for those most 
interested in serious affairs, such as charities 
and reforms, require them to devote time once 
spent in their studies to attendance on com- 
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mittee meetings and in similar occupations. To 
meet the literary demands of such strenuous 
lives there are excellent newspapers and maga- 
zines with summaries, instead of books. The 
appalling multiplication of books makes it less 
and less possible for any one individual even 
titles of all the 


books, much less to buy and read them. 


worth-while 
When 
it is added that the prices of the better books 


to know the 


have been advancing, whereas the tendency of 
the prices of magazines and newspapers has 
been and that the cost of the 
necessities of life has been increasing, so that 


downward, 


the ability of the public to buy books has been 
reduced, it would not be strange should the 
sales of books not have expanded in propor- 
tion to education and population, 
when it much of 
increase in population has been in the form 


especially 
is remembered that our 
of immigrants, most of whom have probably 
not become book purchasers. The ubiquity of 
the moving picture theatre has undoubtedly 
been a strong factor in reducing the reading 
done by the young and by the comparatively 
uncultivated adults, and as a result has in- 
fluenced their desire and ability to buy books. 
Right here it should be noted that many of 
these influences which tend to reduce the read- 
ing of books and the purchasing of books 
similarly affect library use unfavorably. 
Whether the sales of books have gone on 
increasing with the expansion of the country, 
as I believe and as I know many booksellers 
believe, or whether they have simply held their 
own, at any rate I am sure that the library, 
instead of being a hostile influence tending to 
reduce book sales, is, on the contrary, a con- 
serving counteracting other 
tendencies by keeping alive and fanning the 
flame of interest in books, so that for every 
sale of books to an individual that has been 
lost to the bookseller by reason of the pres 


influence, those 


ence of the desired book in the library, prob- 
ably at least two sales of books have been 


made by reason of the library’s existence and 
influence. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IS A GREAT CONTINUATION 


SCHOOL, 
The public library stands in the community 
One of its 
most important functions is to furnish expensive 


as the great continuation school 


reference books and technical journals that in- 
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dividuals cannot often afford to buy. Through 
the use of such material the earning capacity 
of large numbers of the community is being 
increased to such an extent as to lift them 
out of a state of economic dependence that 
precludes personal book ownership into one 
that makes book purchasing possible. The 
library also stands for good taste in litera- 
ture. People without money cannot buy books. 
People without good taste do buy books, but 
I think it is safe to say that they cannot 
usually be depended upon to be steady and 
persistent readers and buyers. The public 
library also stands as the expert in the com- 
munity for the choice of the best books, so 
that discriminating readers and buyers are 
coming more and more to depend for their 
own private purchases upon the selections 
made by the individual library or the 
organized choice of librarians as contained in 
the American Library Association Booklist. 
The public library is engaged in the business 
of converting as large a proportion of the 
community as its too meager support enables 
it to influence into the condition of being 
readers—not simply occasional readers, but 
habitual readers, not merely newspaper and 
magazine readers, but readers and lovers of 
books. It is also supplying effective help to- 
ward such economic independence as will en- 
able its readers to own the books they most 
need as tools or most want as companions in 
their homes. The library, if well supported, 
reaches a far larger number than the book 
store can ever hope to have as customers. The 
library then sends onto the book store as cus- 
tomers as many as possible of the persons 
it has helped to bring up to an economic and 
esthetic state that demands private book 
ownership. 

BOOKS TAKEN “‘ON APPROVAL” PROM LIBRARY 

APTERWARDS BOUGHT BY READER. 

To the person who is already economically 
and esthetically a possible book owner the 
public library need not be, and usually is not, 
a deterrent to book buying, for then the 
library is approached for expert advice and 
as a laboratory for experiment in book values 
preceding book purchasing. When the dis- 
criminating reader finds that the library has 
purchased a certain book, this fact puts the 
seal of public approval on the book and sends 


him to the book store to buy it. Or, it he is 
still in doubt, he procures the library copy— 
gets it “on approval” from the library instead 
of from the book store—and if he finds it a 
necessary book for his private library proceeds 
to buy it from the bookseller. In this sense 
the public library is an institution for the dis- 
play of sample copies of approved books—a 
sort of perpetual book advertising emporium, 
conducted at public expense. 

But I think I hear some one object that at 
least the public library reduces the sum total 
of the sales of current fiction. This also we 
do not believe. The figures recently compiled 
by Mr. Fred E. Woodward show that fiction 
forms each year a smaller and smaller percen- 
tage of the total number of new publications. 
Of this progressively smaller number of books 
of fiction published the leading public libraries 
(those whose example is being more and more 
followed) are approving for purchase as ap- 
propriate to an educational institution a 
smaller and smaller number of titles. And of 
the comparatively small number of titles so 
approved, its book funds, always severely 
limited and for the most part definitely re- 
quired for other classes of literature, are only 
a drop in the bucket to supply the number of 
copies of current popular successes demanded 
by the seekers after the latest sensation. It 
is my experience also that many of the cur- 
rent novels most insistently demanded by the 
well to do and rich, who might buy, are in 
many cases the very books that do not meas- 
ure up to the library's standards. Such read- 
ers are referred to the book stores or to the 
commercial circulating libraries. Unless it is 
claimed that the library’s failure to approve 
for purchase most of the new novels has a 
damning effect on their popularity, it cannot 
successfully be shown that in this field the 
public library’s existence has any serious de- 
pressing effect on book sales. 

This very sifting process, whether applied 
to fiction or other classes of books, is one 
of the most important functions of the library. 
It means too much economically to the pub- 
lic—both as regards purchases of books from 
the public purse and in helping the individual 
to spend his own book money wisely—to be 
omitted. It ought to be done by libraries all 
over the country to the end of influencing the 
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publication of a much smaller number of 
books that will better deserve being owned 
either by the public or by private individuals. 
In the interest of co-operation booksellers 
should, with a view to stable, remunerative 
business next year and every year, join in 
this movement for fewer and better books, 
instead of giving too much attention to present 
profits from weak books that ought never to 
have been published, and whose lives, if they 
can be said to be alive at all, are scarcely 
longer than that of yesterday’s newspaper. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK SELLERS SHOULD JOIN IN 
MOVEMENT FOR FEWER AND BETTER BOOKS, 

When the bookseller claims that there is 
no use in his trying to seek the co-operation 
of the public librarian or to respond to the 
overtures of co-operation made by the libra- 
rian, for anyway the library is taking his busi- 
ness, the librarian is inclined to conclude that 
the real reason for this attitude is that the 
public library stands for the best books and 
for good editions, readable type, durable pa- 
per and binding and artistic illustrations, 
whereas the bookseller, though he may appre- 
ciate these things, is ordinarily not averse 
to handling anything that is a book, and thinks 
he can make more money out of the sale of 
the poor and mediocre books rejected by the 
library than from those recommended by it. 
Very likely this attitude of mutual suspicion 
is unfair to both sides of this proposed co- 
operative alliance. Before there can be any 
successful co-operation such suspicion should 
be eliminated. Another stone of stumbling in 
the road toward co-operation that should 
be removed is the thought in either the mind 
of the librarian or the bookseller that the 
only interest the bookseller has in the 
library is to sell books to it. If there is 
any doubt in the mind of the bookseller that 
the librarian sincerely believes that there 
should be private book owning in his town, 
that should be dissipated. If there is a public 
librarian who so unduly and mistakenly mag- 
nifies the functions of his library as to think 
that if it were properly supported there 
would be no room for personal book owner- 
ship, he should be put in a glass case and 
preserved as a curiosity. 

I have thus far tried to show that the 
public library is not a menace to the existence 
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of the book store, but is, on the contrary, from 
its very nature an influence conserving the 
interest in books and reading, including not 
simply the reading of publicly owned books, 
but also, wherever possible and economically 
justified and required, the reading of privately 
owned books. I also hold that the public 
librarian defeats his own ends who does not 
also encourage private ownership of worthy 
books. 


HOW CAN THE LIBRARIAN COOPERATES 


How can the librarian co-operate with the 
bookseller in the sale of books? What meas- 
ures is he justified in taking as a professional 
man, employed by the public and serving only 
the public interest? At once I answer that 
whatever he may do as a private individual, in 
his public capacity he is justified in encourag- 
ing the private ownership of such books, and 
such only, as he has in his own library or would 
be willing to have there. In other 
the librarian, as librarian, is not justified in 
specifically co-operating in the encouragement 
of the sale of any but approved books. This 
means that although the bookseller may con- 
tinue to sell books which do not measure up 
to the library’s standards, the librarian can 
only participate by offering his official encour- 
agement in the sale of approved books or books 
worthy of his approval. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the experience of the ordinary book 
store is that upwards of 25 per cent. only of 
its sales are of books specifically asked for; 
that is, by people who know exactly what 
they want when they enter the store; the re- 
maining 75 per cent. are from stock displayed 
or by the suggestions of salesmen. As a 
basis, therefore, of a co-operation in which 
the librarian would be willing to participate 
without stultifying his professional standards, 
which demand the distribution of approved 
books, there must be on the part of the book- 
seller a reasonable regard for such standards, 
both in choosing his stock and in pushing 
sales. By this I do not mean that the book- 
seller should turn the business of buying his 
stock over to the librarian, but I do mean 
that a bookseller cannot long hope for enthu- 
siastic co-operation from the librarian if he 
persists in filling his most prominent tables 


words, 


with weak, trashy or salacious novels or low- 
grade, badly printed, crudely illustrated chil- 
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dren's books. The librarian should be reason- 
able and recognize that the book store is a 
commercial enterprise conducted to make 
money; but the bookseller should in turn 
recognize that the library is an educational in- 
stitution and that the public librarian is an 
educational officer. If, therefore, the book- 
seller thinks the library’s co-operation is worth 
having he should recognize that it is reason- 
able to expect it only so far as the librarian 
is convinced that by such co-operation the 
general educational purpose of the library (the 
distribution of good books in the community) 
may be forwarded. If the bookseller recog- 
nizes that the librarian can co-operate only on 
this basis and still wants the library co-opera- 
tion badly enough to meet the conditions, then 
the public librarian should by all means re- 
spond. The library profession is deeply in- 
terested in having strong (and therefore 
profitable) book stores in all considerable 
towns in America to supplement the work of 
the local public libraries. If the sale of good 
books is made more profitable it is possible 
that fewer bad books will be published and 
seld to undermine the work the public libraries 
arc trying to accomplish. 

EFFORTS OF LIBRARIAN TO ENCOURAGE BOOK 
BUYING MUST BE SUPPLEMENTAL”TO HIS 
WORK OF SUPPLYING THEM FREE. 

It must, of course, be clearly understood 
that any efforts put forth by the librarian in 
the direction of encouraging readers to pro- 
cure books by purchase must be secondary 
and supplemental to his first work, which is 
to supply them free. In so far as his re- 
sources will permit he is in duty bound to 
supply to all members of his constituency—the 
rich who are able to buy their own books, but 
whose taxes support the library, as well as 
the poor who cannot afford to buy—the books 
asked for, so far as they are approved and 
can be afforded. But those who want to buy 
books, or who could be induced to buy, form 
no small part of the community. It is to 
the library’s advantage to increase this num- 
ber, provided the buying is intelligent and 
discriminating. Such buyers, to be encouraged 
by the library, include those who believe in 
building up a well-rounded private library, to 
consist of the best reference books, the 
worthiest editions of the classics, ancient and 
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modern, together with a discriminating choice 
of modern works as they appear; the collectors 
of specialties; those who need expensive books 
that the library cannot afford to buy; the read- 
ers who believe in owning all the books they 
read (no small number); persons of literary 
tastes but with slender purses who need a 
few well chosen books as constant companions 
and tools; makers of gifts to literary friends, 
who are often not pleased with the results of 
well-meaning but misguided efforts; parents 
and teachers who wish to give Christmas and 
birthday gifts and who regard the reading of 
their children as a matter of serious impor- 
tance or who may want to take no chance of 
possible germs in public library books; and the 
large class of mechanics, engineers, business 
men, clerks, housekeepers, professional men 
etc., who, having tested out many books drawn 
from the public library’s rich stores, have 
found a few books that they must buy in 
order to have them always at hand for use in 
their every-day affairs. 

HOW BOOK SELLERS AND LIBRARIANS MAY CO- 

OPERATE IN BOOK EXHIBITS. 

The foregoing questions are so fundamental 
to the co-operative relations possible between 
the library and the book store that I trust 
that the discussion has proved heipful, even 
though it has left less time than I should like 
for description of actual and possible co- 
operative enterprises. Taking my own library 
as somewhat typical the following are some 
of the things that have been done: 

Beginning in 1904 the Public Library in 
Washington has each year conducted in the 
weeks preceding Christmas an exhibition of 
books suitable for gifts. Some years the ex- 
hibition has been large and has included a 
selection from the best current and classic 
adult books, as well as children’s books. In 
many cases new, clean copies have been bought 
especially for exhibition purposes. For two 
or three seasons a catalog of the exhibition 
was printed, with prices furnished by the 
leading local booksellers. At least once two 
local booksellers co-operated in the cost of the 
printed catalog, each of them distributing 
special imprint editions. The catalogs dis- 
tributed by the library stated that the books 
could be bought at the book stores (without 
mentioning names) ; the catalog distributed by 
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the stores stated that the books had been 
chosen by the library and could be seen there. 
In other years the library had co-operated with 


ibraries in other cities, securing imprinted 
editions of catalogs (especially of children’s 
Christmas gift books) compiled elsewhere. 


Last Christmas the library did not issue a 
catalog, but did hold an exhibition of chil- 
On special days the public was 
invited to hear the children’s librarian dis- 
cuss the books exhibited and the principles of 
selecting books for children. On other occa- 
sions the children’s librarian and other rep- 
resentatives of the library have accepted in- 
vitations (sometimes seeking such invitations) 
to address women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
associations on books for Christmas gifts. 
Often the books recommended have been sent 
by the library to the club meetings for ex- 
amination. Always in connection with such 
exhibits at the library publishers’ Christmas 
and other book lists have been given away 
in large numbers in addition to the library's 
own list of recommended books. Hundreds of 
copies of Mr. E. W. Mumford’s pamphlet, 
“Choosing Books for Boys and Girls,” extract- 
ed from his address to this association a year 
ago, “Juvenile Readers as An Asset,” were 
given away to parents last Christmas. Samples 
of priced catalogs issued by typical public 
libraries are on exhibition on the platform. I 
also have for distribution to all persons pres- 
ent copies of a list entitled “The Child’s 
Books: a List Recommended for Owning and 
Reading,” just issued by my own library. This 
list is based on a group of books collected as 
the result of years of experience. The books 
are permanently on exhibition in the office of 
the head of our children’s department. Parents 
and teachers so constantly came to us for ad- 
vice in the matter of the reading of the chil- 
dren and to inquire what books to buy for 
them that this model collection of books de- 
sirable for the child to own has been gradually 
formed to answer their questions. This list 
was not printed until it was learned that the 
local booksellers could actually secure the 
books and until the prices had been revised 
by two dealers. 


dren’s books. 


TO STIMULATE 


BOOKS, 


LIBRARIES ISSUE LISTS 
PURCHASE OF 
Among the catalogs issued by libraries for 


the specific purpose of stimulating and in- 
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tHluencing the purchase of books should be 
mentioned one entitled “The Child’s Own Li- 
” issued by the Brooklyn Public Library, 
first in I907 an I9gIt and 1912. 
This list, issued in handsome form, is priced 
he Rochester Public Library 
7,000 copies of its priced 


brary, 


1 reissued in 


and annotated 
recently distributed 
list, “Books for a Child's Library,” at the 
child welfare exhibit in that city. Of earlier 
editions of the same list the Rochester libra- 
Louisville, had dis- 
Nearly 30,000 of the 


rian, while librarian at 
tributed 


list had also been used for distribution pur- 


10,000 copies, 


poses by thirty other library and six state li- 
brary commissions. Similar lists have for sev- 
eral years been issued by the St. Louis Public 
Library, by the Buffalo Public Library and 
by the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn. 
In fact the plan of holding such an exhibition 
was begun by Miss Plummer at Pratt Insti- 
tute in 1892. 

Not many public libraries are so fortunate 
as to have as their chief librarians former 
booksellers, though there are several holding 
such positions. One of these, Mr. Walter L 
Brown, librarian at Buffalo, reports that the 
booksellers of that city believe as he does, that 
libraries create readers and book buyers. His 
1912 Christmas list and a recent list of books 
for Boy Scouts both give prices and sugges- 
tions as to purchasing books from dealers. 
The librarian at Kansas City reports that in 
1908, while ke was librarian at St. Joseph, 
Mo., he distributed 10,000 copies of a priced 
list of industrial arts books. Notwithstanding 
the fact that all the books were in the library 
the local booksellers reported very heavy calls 
for titles under each of the occupations cov- 
ered by the list. An example of co-operation 
on the part of a manufacturer of filing de- 
vices and bookcases is the isswing by the 
Globe-Wernicke Company of an attractive list, 
“The World’s Best Books.” This list includes 
most of the famous lists of titles, such as 
those compiled by Sir John Lubbock, Presi- 
dent Eliot, Colonel Roosevelt, etc. This firm 
reports that it has over 750,000 
copies of this pamphlet to more than 500 dif- 
ferent libraries for distribution. The libraries 
distributing them have included those at Spo- 
kane, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Chicago, New- 
ark, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Washington, Den- 
ver, Springfield, Mass., etc. Undoubtedly the 
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distribution of this list has influenced not 
simply library reading, but also the sale of 
books. 


OR DISTRIBUTE ‘ATTRACTIVE PUBLISHERS’ 
CATALOGS. 

For years I have followed the plan when- 
ever a particularly attractive publisher’s classi- 
fied list of books came to my desk of asking 
the publisher to furnish the library quantities 
of the list for distribution. If the library had, 
or could afford to buy all or nearly all the 
titles, the publisher was asked to supply an 
imprint edition, or the list was stamped “These 
books are in the Public Library,” or “Most of 
these books are in the Public Library,” as the 
case might be. Thousands of such advertis- 
ing pamphlets have been distributed and as 
they are priced they are undoubtedly used 
as personal purchase lists. 


HELPING LIBRARY PATRONS IN BOOK BUYING. 


For years also in my own library, in com- 
mon with other public libraries, the personal 
influence of the librarian and his assistants 
has been exerted in communicating to readers 
the love of the books treasured by librarians 
(for some of us are book lovers and not 
simply library administrators and purveyors 
of books) that leads to book purchasing. In 
our reference room we keep a copy of the 
United States catalog for the principal pur- 
pose of helping readers to look up the prices 
of books with a view to purchase. Librarians 
are constantly giving personal advice, address- 
ing clubs and writing for newspapers on the 
subject of book ownership. Witness a recent 
brief article on the book review page of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch by Dr. A. E. Bost- 
wick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
with the caption “A Man’s Own Library.” Just 
now the Cleveland Public Library, in an effort 
to help poor people economize, is circulating 
large numbers of Gibbs’ Economical Cooking. 
In each copy a slip is pasted saying that copies 
may be bought at the principal booksellers at 
15 cents each. 

If I have made my points that fhe library 
does want to encourage personal book owner- 
ship and is somewhat widely employing meth- 
ods that influence such ownership it remains 
for me only to make a few suggestions in con- 
clusion. 
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Whenever the bookseller is 
the library’s help is worth having, is it unrea- 
sonable to expect that he, rather than the 
librarian, will make the first move toward 
establishing co-operative relations? Remem- 
ber that librarians have their professional dig- 
nities to uphold and that many of them do 
not often care to risk rebuffs. Not unnatural- 
ly many librarians would be quite willing to 
respond to suggestions for specific co-opera- 
tion in this field who would never attempt to 
initiate it. 

The first paper yesterday suggests one line 
of co-operation. It appears that some book 
stores are holding staff meetings for the dis- 
cussion of books, just as libraries are holding 
meetings of their staffs for the same purpose; 
also that you have a school for training sales- 
men and saleswomen, just as we have library 
training schools and apprentice classes. I sug- 
gest the formation of local leagues composed 
jointly of library and bookselling people for 
the interchange of ideas, especially to increase 
knowledge of books on the part of those par- 
ticipating, in order the better to increase the 
love of books in our common constituencies. 


BOOKSELLER SHOULD SACRIFICE PART OF PROFIT 
RATHER THAN LOSE LIBRARY TRADE. 


The bookseller should strive to hold the 
public library trade, as a matter of pride 
as an efficient bookman in the community, to 
help swell his total sales and thus to get bet- 
ter discounts, to keep the bookseller in touch 
with the better grade of books such as the 
library is buying and in order to know what 
the public library has, in expectation that the 
presence of the book in the library will create 
other business. The bookseller should, if 
necessary to hold it, be prepared to do the 
library business at a smaller profit per volume, 
realizing that the library is a large buyer, that 
all library accounts are collectible, and that the 
library purchases first and last for replace- 
ments a lot of so-called “dead” stock,—stock 
that otherwise could not be sold. With a spirit 
that will make for closer co-operation between 
the two associations (the American Library 
Association and this association) it should not 
be difficult to persuade librarians to purchase 
from local dealers more generally than they 
do at present. 

Issue lists in co-operation with the library, 
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sharing the cost, agreeing on the editions, not 
with reference to those the bookseller has in 
stock (unless they are acceptable to the libra- 
rian), but using the editions recommended by 
the librarian. The librarian should in turn be 
willing to agree to editions that are practicable, 
easily obtainable, and of which the sales will 
yield a profit. The bookseller should then 
stock the titles, or at least secure the books 
promptly on order, for only thus can he keep 
faith with library and customers. 

Why should not booksellers generally sub- 
scribe for the monthly A. L. A. Booklist, 
which contains the books approved by the 
American Library Association for library pur- 
chase, use it for suggestions in buying stock, 
have copies for consultation by customers, and 
even secure imprint editions for distribution 
among the most discriminating of them? Why 
cannot the booksellers get publishers to print 
on the wrappers of new books the brief 
notices contained in the A. L. A. Booklist in- 
stead of some of the puffery now used? 


THE PROPOSED BOY SCOUT LIBRARY. 


The management of the Boy Scouts of 
America has made arrangements with the 
largest reprint firm in the country to issue at 
low prices reprint editions of books found 
successful by libraries and selected and ap- 
proved by a committee of professional libra- 
rians to compete with and drive out the weak 
stuff now published as Boy Scout books. Will 
the booksellers co-operate by pushing these 
books? 

Finally let me appeal to every bookseller as 
an influential member of his own community 
not to regard the public library as a hostile 
influence, something to be tolerated and to 
be supported only under protest, but to be 
an enthusiastic library supporter. Support the 
library because it deserves your support as a 
citizen; support it because it is making readers 
and probable book buyers; support it, if for 
no other reason, because the library needs in 
your town and everywhere far more books 
than it is ever able to buy and a far larger 
number of copies of books, replaced oftener 
with clean copies. The book purchases of the 
libraries of the country total no small figure; 
they should be many times larger and you 
should sell them the books. 
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INS TO SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


By W. Dawson Jounston, Librarian of 
Columbia Universily 

Puis suppleni to the report on “Special 
collecti il in e U. S.,” issued 
by the UL. S. Bu 1 of Education last au 
tumn, includes information regarding (1) new 
collections added to librart (2) collections 
which have increased notably during the past 
year, and (3) collections which have been 
made more available by published catalogs 

Among collections of general value recently 
described in published catalogs are the fol 
lowing 


Library of Congress, Checklist of American 
18th century newspapers in the Library 
of Congress 1912 p 

Virginia State Library, 4 
in the Virginia State Library, Confederate 
Museum and Valentine Museum. Rich- 
mond, 1912. 425 p. with local and chrono- 
logical list. 

Harvard University has acquired the Wide 
ner collection described in Catalogue of 
some of the more important and 
drawings in the library of H. E. Widener 
Phila., priv. pr., 1910. 102 copies 


ist of 


newspapers 
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PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
oza collection, 424 v., including a 
complete collection of original editions and 
translations of Spinoza’s writings. 

Columbia University. Wundt collection, 138 
v., including 119 v. by Wundt. 

New York State Library. A collection of 
material relating to the Shakers, 58 v., 340 
pamphlets, 50 broadsides, and 133 mss 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Moral and religious education, 900 v., in 


addition to numerous lesson series. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 


Library of Congress. Checklist of Amerscan 
18th century newspapers in the Library of 
Congress. 1912. 186 p 

New York State Library. The Edward Eg- 
gleston collection on American colonial 
history, 2500 v., especially strong in works 
relating to the American Indians. 

New York Public Library. North American 
Indians, 1000 v. 

New York State Library. The William 

Beer collection of 300 atlases and 2067 

maps and charts, especially rich in mate- 

rial relating to the Spanish part of North 

America. 


Virginia State Library, List of 


Richmond. 


the official publications of the Confederate 
state overnment in the Virginia State 
Library and the library of the Confederate 
Vemorial Literary Society 1912. 47-05Pp 
University of North Carolina. North Caro- 
lina collection now numbers 2058 v 
Librarv of Congress collections relating to 


the history of Mexico now number tan v 
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and 4oo p.; of Central America, 700 v. 
and 200 p 

New York Public Library. List of works 
relating to the West Indies. 1912. 392 Pp. 
From its Bulletin, Jan.-Aug., 1912. 

Harvard University. Brazil history, prob- 
ably unrivaled in this country. Includes a 
collection of broadside laws and decrees, 
1808 on, 400 itenis 

Library of Congress. The Napoleonic col- 
lection of the late Major Karow, 300 v. 

Harvard University possesses nearly all the 
works listed in Luigi Manzoni, Bibliografia 
degli statuti, ordim e leggi dei municipii 
italiani, Bologna, 1876-9. 2 v. 

Harvard University. Portuguese history, 
probably unrivaled in this country.  In- 
cludes the Gazetas de Lisboa, 1715 on. 

New York American Museum of Natural 
History. Arctic exploration, scientific 
travels, 400 v., including 200 v. from the 
collection of Albert Operti. Antarctic ex- 
ploration, 100 v. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Library of Congress. List of references on 
the conservation of natural resources in 
the U. S. 1912. 110 p. 

New York State Library. Thelibraryof Pierre 
Emile Levasseur, the French economist, 
15,000 titles, especially strong in works re- 
lating to population, colonies, and com- 
mercial geography. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
ture. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has now 
nearly complete sets of the reports on fac- 
tory :nspection of all foreign countries; 
reports on strikes and lockouts of ten for- 
eign countries; reports of industrial con- 
ciliation and arbitration boards in this and 
foreign countries; good collections of ma- 
terial on codOperation, prices and cost of 
living, industrial insurance, industrial edu- 
cation, accident prevention, labor legisla- 
tion and immigration; nearly complete sets 
of the journals and proceedings of the im- 
portant trade unions in this country and 
files of American labor papers for recent 
years 

Library of Congress. List of references on 
employer's liability and workmen's com- 
pensation IQIT 190 p. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Library, New 
York. Workingmen’s insurance, 300 titles, 
of which about 200 are German. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library. Housing. 1912. 
45 p. From its Bulletin, Dec., rott. 

Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington. 
List of references to publications pertain 
ing to the government ovenership of rail- 
ways. I9Q13 10 p 

New York State Library. The library of 
General N. R. Curtis relating to capital 
punishment, 200 titles 

Library of Congress 


Chartist litera- 


Select list of refer- 


ences on capital punishment. 1912. 45 p. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE, LAW 


New York Public Library. List of charters, 
ordinances and collected documents, in its 
Bulletin, 16:631-719, 799-871, 883-9045; 17 
255-96, Sept., Nov., Dec., 1912; Jan., 1913 

Library of Congress. Select list of refe? 
ences on initiative, referendum, and recall 
IQI2. 102 p. 

Chicago Public Library. Checklist of books 
and pamphlets on municipal government in 
the free public libraries of Chicago. 1911 
44 p., 8oo titles. 

Harvard University Law Library. Ti 
Rawle collectién of Bar Association pro 
ceedings, 800 v. The Harvard collection 
is now believed to be complete, the only 
complete collection in existence 

Massachusetts State Library. Hand list of 
legislative sessions and session laws, statu 
tory revisions, compilations, codes, etc.. 
and constitutional conventions of the 
Jnited States and its possessions and of 
the several states to May, 1912. 634 p. 

Harvard University Law Library acquired a 
part of the library of George Dunn, of 
Woolley Hall, near Maidenhead, Eng. 
Chiefly early English statutes and legal 
mss., 355 lots. 

New York State Library. A complete col- 
lection of all English editions of Black- 
stone. 

Association of the Bar, New York, ac- 
quired the library of J. K. Van de Cop- 
pello, of The Hague, 2400 v., nearly all on 
Roman law, particularly rich in old texts 
of the 15th-17th centuries. The associa- 
tion’s entire collection on this subject num- 
bers about 3900 v. 


ART, MUSIC 


St. Louis City Art Museum. The Russell 
Sturgis collection of literature on the fine 
arts, 4000 v. 

Check list of references on city planning, in 
Special Libraries, 3:61-123, May, tg912. A 
preliminary check list based on material 
in the Library of Congress, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and other libraries. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Cochrane collection of illuminated orien- 
tal mss. 

New York Public Library. The William A 
Spencer collection of illustrated books. 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land, collection on the history of costume. 
Brooklyn Public Library. Music, 7000 v., 
including 1500 v. on music and 5500 v. of 

music. 
LITERATURE 


Columbia University. The dramatic library 
of Professor Brander Matthews, 2568 v., 
including American drama, 650 v.; English, 
1065 v.; French, 545 v. The Sheridan col- 
lection numbers 156 v., William Dunlap, 
25 plays. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Cochrane collection of illuminated Orien- 
tal mss. 

Library of Congress. Deinard collection of 
Judaica, 9930 v. 

Wellesley College. The George Herbert 
Palmer collection of first editions of all 
English translations of Homer’s Odyssey ; 
listed in his translation published in 18&4, 
20 V. 

Chronological list of Massachusetts alma 
nacs, 1639-1850, by Charles L. Nicols, 
American Antiquarian Society, Proeceed- 
ceedings, 22:41-134, April, 1912. Indicates 
location. 

University of Pennsylvania. The Joseph 
Jackson collection of early American 

drama, 363 plays, representing 192 dram- 
atists, mostly published before 1865. Among 
them are 25 by William Dunlap and 19 by 
John Howard Payne. Old Penn, 11 :437-%, 
Dec. 28, 1912. 

Yale University. First and other rare edi- 
tions in the Elizabethan Club Library, in 
its library report, 1912, p. 52-59. To Mil- 
ton, p. 52-57. 

New York Public Library. English alma- 
nacs of the 18th and roth centuries, 4000 
pieces. 

Harvard University. Early editions of Defoe. 

Wellesley College. An almost complete col 
lection of first editions of the works of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
presented by Professor G. H. Palmer, 86 v. 

Yale University. The William A, Speck 
collection of Goetheana, about 10,000 pieces, 
including all the first and important edi- 
tions, most of the translations, an exten- 
sive collection of Goethe portraits, and an 
almost complete collection of Goethe med- 
als, etc. 

Columbia University now has a collection of 
German literature since 1871, representing 
358 authors and numbering 745 titles in 
1691 volumes. 

Brown University Library. The Dante col- 
lection made by W. Chambers, an English- 
man living in Florence, 2000 volumes and 
pamphlets. 

SCIENCE 

Johns Hopkins University. Abbé meteor- 
ological collection. 

American Chemical Society, New York. The 
library is especially strong in chemical 
bibliography and is complete in German 
dissertations from 1882 to date. It in- 
cludes 3250 v. on pure chemistry and 8850 
on applied chemistry. 

Library of Congress Henry Carrington 
Bolton collection on chemistry and _ al- 
chemy, 1631 v., described in Dr. Bolton’s 
Select bibliography of chemistry, Wash- 
ington, 1803. p. 043-1067 

N. Y. Botanical Garden. The Charles F 
Cox collection of Darwiniana, 236 items, 
includes 179 titles of books, etc., by Dar- 
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win; Catalog in N. Y. Botanical Garden 
Bulletin, 14:2-29, Jan., 1913. 
MEDICINi 
Washington University, St. Louis. The Ju 
lius Pagel collection, 2500 titles, especially 
rich in works dealing with the history of 
medicine and the teaching of medicine 
Yale University. List of medical serials 
(including public health reports) in the 
Yale University Library, 1912, p. 403-45. 
Columbia University Che physiological h 
brary of Professor John G. Curtis, 3783 v., 
2535 pam. 
John Crerar Library. lienry Gradle colle 
tion on the eye and ear, 4000 


AGRICULTURE ENGINEERIN 


Cornell University The agricultural library 
of the late Professor John Craig, said to 
be one of the most ec my] lete and valuable 
in the country, 5000 \ 

Seattle Public Library. Harbors and docks 
IQI3. 40 Pp 

Library of Congress. Select list of refei 
ences on fire prevention, in Special Libra 
ries, 4:28-39, Feb., 1913 

John Crerar Library. Octave Chanute col 
lection on aviation, 1500 v 

Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. Brick manu 
facture and bricklaying. 1912. 32 p. From 
its Bulletin, Jan., 1912 

N. Y. Public Library. List of works relat 
ing to city wastes and street hygienc. 1912. 
55 p. From its Bulletin, 16:731-83, Oct., 
1912. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
G. E. Dering collection on electrical engi 
neering, 30,000 v. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
New York. The library has 6500 v., of 
which 2500 v. relate to the scientific and 
technical aspects of telephony, 4000 v. and 
p. to the business aspects 

New York Public Library. The Military 
Service Institution has deposited its li 
brary, 8000 v. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Naval architecture, 1774 v. 538 p 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Virginia State Library Finding list of 
books relating to printing, book industries, 
libraries, and bibliography in the Virginia 
State Library. 233 p 

N. Y. Public Library. Charles C. Beale 
shorthand collection, 1884 v., 2506 p., es 
pecially strong in periodicals and in early 
American and English textbooks. 

Columbia University. The shorthand col 
lection of Rev. Samuel M. Jackson, 166 v., 
28 pam 

New York State Librarv The Adolf 
Growoll collection on bookselling and ad 
vertising, 1000 titles 

New York State Library. The William 
Beer collection on bibliography, 2300 
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MEMORIAL MEETING IN HONOR OF 


JOHN SHAW BILLINGS 


On the aiternoon of Friday, April 25, 1913, 
the friends of Dr. Billings came together in 
the Stuart Gallery of the New York Public 
Library to commemorate his life and services. 
His leadership in varied fields, medicine, bib- 
liography, and library science was described 
by those who had known him and worked 
vith him, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Sir William 
Osler, Dr. William H. Welch, Andrew Carnegie, 
Richard R. Bowker, and J. L. Cadwalader. 

For the library and bibliographical portions, 
quotationg from the addresses are here given. 


ADDRESS BY DR. WEIR MITCHELL 


Dr. Mitchell said, in part: 

“We are met here to-day to do honor to a 
man whose modesty prevented the general pub- 
lic from ever understanding how remarkable 
was the personality of John Shaw Billings. It 
is in itself a tribute to him that it becomes 
necessary to devote our grateful voices to 
praise him and to invite several hundred per- 
sons together to commemorate on this notable 
occasion the various forms of usefulness which 
characterized his life of laborious days. We 
praise those who, through years of work, at- 
tain a high level of achievement in any one 
direction, but this friend of whom I speak 
was a person of multiplied potencies, who lav- 
ished on his way through life opportunities for 
wealth and fame, any one of which would have 
tempted a man more eager than he for riches 
or more avid after renown. ... To enable 
you to realize how early was the development 
of the qualities which made him great, I go 
back to his youth. The whole story has un- 
usual interest, and like the rest of this won- 
derful life, should be told at length in a biog- 
raphy which would be brilliant with examples 
of how he overcame obstacles, without some 
knowledge of which you have not by any 
means the whole of the story of John Shaw 
Billings. 

“It falls to me to condense this necessary 
preface to what I have to say of his surgical 
career. This man, destined to be so great, in 
the fifteenth year of his boyhood with his scanty 
savings bought a Latin dictionary and gram- 
mar and resolutely taught himself that tongue 
in order that he might not be puzzled with 
occasional Latin quotations he came upon in 
his reading, which already was beginning to 
be extensive. With small amounts saved from 
his earnings from tutoring in the summers he 
passed through Miami University, receiving 
the A.B. degree in 1857. In his last vear at 
college he added to his resources in a rather 
significant way, on account of his youth. A 
showman, who was exhibiting pictures on a 
screen to country audiences in Indiana, was 
so embarrassed by his inability to explain them 
while he used the machinery of the show that 
Dr. Billings offered to assist him; and so this 
young fellow during the summer went with 
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the showman from place to place, lecturing on 
whatever pictures were exhibited on whatever 
lands they portrayed. How he prepared him- 
self, or with what imagination he went into 
these stories, 1 do not know. In this way he 
acquired enough to carry him through th 
academic work and to enter the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, whence he was graduated in 
1860. During the period of his medical study 
he was enabled to pay his way by taking care 
of the dissecting room, no very agreeable task, 
and by living in the college itself. Of all these 
years of privation he spoke to me once or 
twice a little sadly, with assurances of his be- 
lief that he never altogether recovered from 
the effect of one winter in which he lived on 
seventy-five cents a week, chiefly, as he told 
me, on milk and eggs. After completing his 
course in medicine in 1860 he became more at 
ease.” Dr. Mitchell then spoke at length of 
Dr. Billings’s services during the war. 
ADDRESS BY SIR WILLIAM OSLER 

Sir William Osler paid especial tribute to 
Dr. Billings’ bibliographical achievement: “I 
speak of Dr. Billings with the reverence in- 
spired by a friendship of nearly thirty years, 
and I bring officially the appreciative recogni- 
tion of his great work of the Bibliographical 
Society of Great Britain, of which he was a 
much esteemed honorary member and of which 
I happen to be president 

“Of only one aspect of Dr. Billings’ work 
I can speak with full knowledge. As a medical 
bibliographer he occupies a unique position. 
There have been great students of medical lit- 
erature since Conrad Gesner, the Swiss Pliny, 
wrote his famous “Bibliotheca universalis”— 
Haller, Ploucquet, Haeser, Young, Eloy, Boyle, 
Forbes and Watt—but their labors are Lulli- 
putian in comparison with the Gargantuan un- 
dertaking which occupied the spare moments 
in some thirty years of Dr. Billings’ life. It 
is interesting that the conception of a great 
bibliography should have come to him while a 
young man. In a paper on early reminiscences 
he speaks of an aspiration ‘to establish for the 
use of American physicians a fairly complete 
medical library, and in connection with this to 
prepare a comprehensive catalog and index 
which should spare medical teachers and 
writers the drudgery of consulting ten thou- 
sand or more different indexes or turning over 
the leaves of as many volumes to find a dozen 
or so references of which they might be in 
search,’ 

“The opportunity came in 1864, when he was 
assigned to duty in the Surgeon-General’s Of- 
fice. There had been a few volumes con- 
nected with the office since the days of Sur- 
geon-General Lovell in 1836, and during the 
war additions were made by Surgeon-General 
Hammond and by Drs. Otis and Woodward 
names memorable in the history of American 
medicine; but supported ably in his efforts 
by successive surgeons-general and_ liberal 
grants from Congress Dr. Billings was able in 
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a tew years to t 1c of the larg ana 

st complete m al libraries in the world 
In 1895, when he retired, there were 305,445 
yolumes and pamphlets and 4335 portraits, 
and at the present time the library the 
largest of its kind in the rid, cor w 
upwards of half a million volumes ind I 
than 5000 portraits 

\ single volume catalog was issued in 1872, 


1873-74, and in 18706 
‘specimen faseci- 
After four years Ot 
vas greatly helped 
lume 1 of the ‘Index 


i three volume on 
his big plan 
culus’ of a new 
hard work, in 
by Dr. Robert FI 
catalogue’ was issued, and thereafter year by 
year volumes appeared with extraordinary reg- 
ularity, and in 1895 series I was completed— 
fifteen great volumes each of nearly 1000 pages 
No undertaking in bibliography of the same 
magnitude dealing with a special subject had 
even been issued, and its extraordinary value 


n 
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was at once appreciated all over the world 
The second series followed the first, and 1s 
now rapidly approaching completion. 

“While the catalog only represents the con- 
tents of the Surgeon-General’s Library, it 
really is an exhaustive index of medical liter- 
ature. So general were Dr. Billings’ interests 
that all departments of medicine are repre- 


as there 1s 
or modern, 


not a subject, 
note, ancient 


sented, and there 1s 
scarcely an author of 
not in the catalog.” 


Dr. William M. Welch then spoke of Dr 
Billings’ influence in the medical world, his 
advocacy of the new barracks-like style of 


hospital, and his contributions to sanitary 


science 
ADDRESS BY MR. CARNEGII 
Life and death, the twin mysteries of all 
forms, from the blade of grass to the human 
brain, are ever crowding upon us—ever 


We can only bow in s! 
Better so—better sO. 
sessed of unusual 
agencies of pro 


maining unsolved 
lence to the inevitable 
When one of our circle, 
gifts and the master of ¢ 
gress, passes away and is to us lost apparently 
forever, we murmur, “Why—oh, why?” No 
inswer comes. We gather to-day upon such ai 
-casion, and bowing our heads and_ hearts 
we murmur acquiescence to this stern decree 
f loss, beyond our ken, which it may be folly 
to question. We bow to the inevitable, and 
taking up again the duties of life which lie be- 
fore us, we labor in the path of duty, awaiting 
the 


our summons hence. May we follow ex 
ample of our friend, whose loss to-day we 
mourn. 


task, resolutely 


His was a long and arduous 
i end for man’s 


performed from beginning to 


elevation and advancement teginning in 1857, 
by graduating from Miami University, then 
receiving his degree in medicine in 1860, he 


from station to sta 
til called to Wash 


entered the army, and rose 
as medical officer, un 
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ington in IS804 s placed im charg yi 
various important works, each performed m 
succession witl ch masterly skill as to lead 
to other appointments, until Dr. Billings st vd 
foremost in his wide domain, his crown 
e! i ti w rendered to this Map 
nequalled library in which we now stand 
d i t er be associated with his 
genius—yes, genius—l se no rd less 
inspiring Lhe dit rship in tl ibrary, his 
crowning work, brought into close ntact 
th him whose 1 ve n n, and leeply 
did his abilities impress me we ventured to 
ask his advice upon founding the imstitution of 
research at Washington, which has been re- 
ferred to here. We found him the master, as 
if he had studied the problem for years, and 
to-day to him we are indebted for its success 
ful establishment with Prof. Gillman in com- 
mand. Upon Mr. Gillman’s assignment else- 


where, as successor the present head was f und 


and recommended by Dr. Billings, then chair 
man of the Board of Trustees, and Prof 
Woodward has more than fulfilled our most 
sanguine expectations 

Knowledge is said to consist of two elements 
what you yourself know and, second, what you 
know how and whete to obtain, and of both 
departments our dear friend was master. Apart 
from his wonderful powers of the brain, his 


heart was tender, and many a tired or labored 


employe feels to-day he has lost a loving and 
tender friend He was always just, always 
considerate: a man of both head and heart, 
and during his long, useful, pure and note- 


worthy life it was a privilege to know him, as 
an example we should do well to treasure and 


follo For of him it can be truly said, he 


lived a kindly pure life, above reproach; and 
by faituful administration of great tasks com 
mitted to him, surrounded by tributes of 


friends. he left the world better than he found 


it. If the highest worship of God be service 
to man. there he stands—his service to man 
has been testified to by the leading authorities 


1 different positions t 
look upon his like again? 

friends assembled here to honor his memory, 
never known one of whom it can be more 


W hen shall we 


his sorrowing 


have 
cafelv predicted, 


“If ther th world, he lives in bliss, 
rm «se he made the best of this.” 
ADDRESS BY MR. BOWKER 
We come not to bury a great man, but to 


praise him, to declare that his spirit cannot be 
buried in the grave. I br to the memory 
f John Sha Billings, though sadly yet with 
rejoicing, on behalf of the American Library 
Association, of which he was a past president, 
f the Ne York State Library Association, 
of the New York Library Club, of which also 
he had been president, the homag f the h- 
brary prof ! nd, as a trustee of the sister 
hibrar 1 Br klwn. the tribute of all 
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who are interested in library work. Sadly I 
say, because his great personality is shrouded 
from our mortal sight beyond the mists and 
mystery of death, yet with rejoicing because 
from the years that are told there will be abid- 
ing and eternal influence through the years 
that are to come. Dr. Billings was a great li- 
brarian because he was a great man. He was 
a member of the executive profession, whose 
members—it may be a great banker, a great 
merchant, a great manufacturer, a great law- 
yer, a great bishop, a great president, a great 
librarian—are always leaders, commanders of 
men and of affairs. He did many things well; 
he could have done almost anything well. He 
had an instinct for books, the keen eye and the 
sure touch for the value of them; and this 
brought him into that part of his life work of 
which I have to speak. Years ago, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, deScribing a visit of Dr. 
Billings to his private library in Cambridge, 
told how he came into the room, looked around, 
darted at a book, which was the most valuable 
volume on the shelves, examined it, replaced 
it, took another survey and made tracks for 
a second book, which was the second most 
valuable book in the collection; and Dr. 
Holmes twinkled: “Why, sir, Dr. Billings is a 
bibliophile of such eminence that I regard him 
as a positive danger to the owner of a library, 
if he is ever let loose in it alone.” But Dr. 
Billings’ probity would stand even that test. 
With this instinct for books, when toward 
the close of the war, at 27, he came to the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, he had the great 
vision of the growth of the few hundred books 
of that day into the great medical library 
which is now one of his monuments, the great- 
est in the world, with its round half-million 
books and pamphlets. From this came the 
great subject catalog which is his triumph 
in bibliography, and from this in turn came, 
in association with that other bibliographical 
enthusiast, Frederick Leypoldt, the “Index 
medicus,” so that at one time he had going on 
three enterprises of which each in itself would 
tax the strength of any one strong man. Our 
library friend, MacAlister of London, tells of 
how after the close of a long and arduous offi- 
cial day he once found Dr. Billings “resting,” 
on his couch, with a monument of medical 
periodicals on the right, which were slowly 
diminishing while he carefully marked the in- 
dexing of the periodical of the moment in 
whatever language it might be, and made it 
part of the increasing monument on the left. 
This was an example of his untiring “rest.” 
It was the same library friend to whom he 
said once, when MacAlister was wondering at 
the extent of his work, “I will let you into the 
secret. There is nothing really difficult if you 
only begin. Some people contemplate a task 
until it looms so big it seems impossible. But 
I just begin, and it gets done somehow. There 
would be no coral islands if the first bug sat 
down and began to wonder how the job was 
to be done.” This is pleasant illustration, both 
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of the doctor’s method and of the genial humor 
of which many knew little. 

After his thirty years’ work in the Surgeon- 
General’s Office and his retirement from the 
army he took up, as you have heard, what he 
thought was the final work of his life, in con- 
nection with the professorship of hygiene in 
the University of Pennsylvania. But a new 
and final chapter, perhaps the greatest chapter 
in his life, was to open. For in 1895 he was 
called to the directorship of the New York 
Public Library, on the Astor, Lenox and Til- 
den Foundations. It is the business of a board 
of trustees, whether library or other, to find the 
right executive for their work and then to 
support him. That the trustees of this library 
did in finding Dr. Billings, and we have here 
the monument of the seventeen years of growth 
which have come so largely from their wise 
decision. Si monumentum videre circumspice. 
He came to this work at the age of fifty-eight, 
when most men begin to think of resting from 
their labors. He found the Astor Library, and 
the Lenox Library as well, in archaic condi- 
tion, with books shelved in fixed location, with 
incomplete and incongruous catalogs, a staff 
of only forty persons, and short hours and 
short shrift for the public. Not satisfied with 
either of the standard classifications for a 
large library, he worked out an individual sys- 
tem of classification and arrangement, brought 
together, standardized, completed, and unified 
catalogs for both libraries, and made corre- 
sponding development everywhere. The first 
thought of the trustees was for an adequate 
central building, and in 1897 Dr. Billings 
roughed out a post-card plan for this library, 
which will remain among its most treasured 
possessions, embodying as it does the essential 
features of this great building, with its re- 
markable codrdination in location of the many 
special libraries which it comprises. He saw 
the need of a wide branch system, and planned 
the consolidation into the system of the eleven 
branches of the free circulating library; and 
now, thanks to the splendid donation of $5,000,- 
ooo for which the city has to thank Mr. Car- 
negie’s confidence in Dr. Billings as his library 
adviser, there are fifty branches, bringing to- 
gether into a centralized system nearly all of 
the lesser libraries previously existent. At 
last, two years ago, his work was crowned by 
the completion of this magnificent building, and 
the remarkable removal to it of the million 
volumes now housed here, with a staff of near- 
ly a thousand people, here and throughout the 
branches, serving the public during every 
working hour of the day, and with such facil- 
ities of public service as almost to realize the 
dream of the ideal library. Throughout all 
this his was the master mind. He worked 
with such ease that it scarcely seemed work to 
others, and only his associates, and those who 
were nearest to him, knew fully the largeness, 
the foresight, the kindness, and the sympathy 
of this great librarian. 
Tt will perhaps especially surprise you to 
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know how intimately he related himself with 
the children’s work, being the wisest and most 
sympathetic counsellor which the department 
had. In fact, all through his life he made it 
his business to know about children’s books for 
the sake of the smaller people of his household, 
reading even the “Elsie books” with them in 
mind. He was so interested in the “Story- 
telling hour” that when the National Academy 
of Sciences met in this city he begged the head 
of the children’s department to arrange a story- 
telling hour for their benefit, and so “Ole Mr. 
Kangaroo,” “Why the sea is salt,” and other 
examples of evolutionary folk-lore delighted 
the wiseacres who came to New York. All 
through his library work he showed the most 
exact and comprehensive knowledge of affairs 
large and in detail, and he went beyond this 
library to codrdinate other libraries here and 
everywhere. I recall that when the libraries 
of the United Engineering Societies were ready 
to be unified in the Carnegie building, the en- 
gineers somehow had the impression that the 
public library authorities were rather offish. I 
arranged to bring the chairman of the engi- 
neers’ committee to a conference with Dr. 
Billings, and almost the first thing that the 
doctor said was, “Well, tell us what you want 
to do and we will do the other things,” and 
out of that came the harmonious cooperation 
which makes the great engineering library 
across the street virtually a part of this great 
library, and both of mutual benefit to all Amer- 
ican engineers. He was consulted about the 
choice of a librarian for that library, and when 
Mr. Cutter’s name was mentioned, it was most 
interesting to note how much he knew of the 
details of Mr. Cutter’s life and work, and how 
thoroughly he approved of the suggestion. 
Throughout the seventeen years he kept 
everyone in mind. Sometimes he did the work 
of an official or of a department to know what 
details that official or department was doing, 
and when there was to be a promotion he 
would in passing through the library stop at 
the desk and say, “Your work has been well 
done, and there will be a little change in your 
salary, and you will have this or that position,” 
and he left his hearer with the genial glow in 
his heart. Not many knew how many of these 
human qualities the dear doctor had, nor can 
those of us who knew him well communicate 
this knowledge to others. He was human, 
and nothing that was dear to man was foreign 


o him. 

We shall not look upon his like again—be- 
cause there is always the new man for the new 
work, but the new man in the library field 
must always be inspired by the example of the 
splendid work which Dr. Billings has left to 
the profession. Happily he was honored in 
his life. Universities and medical societies all 
over the world, from Miami to Buda-Pesth, 
honored him. He had perhaps more degrees 
than almost any other man, except possibly 
Ambassador Bryce and the Rector of St. An 
drews, who enjoys the unique and supreme 
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degree of the Carnegie Self-Education Insti- 
tute, the parent of all the Carnegie institutions. 

Dr. Billings was first and foremost the sol- 
dier, if by true soldier we mean fortitude, 
valor, courage, persistence, and all those quali- 
ties which go to make the highest man. But 
he was a soldier for the common good, a sol- 
dier of peace, rather than of war. He fought 
three great campaigns, one for the public 
health, one for public enlightenment, one that 
closer personal fight with disease and threaten 
ing death that tested his fortitude to the ut- 


most. He suffered in hospital more wounds 
than most soldiers in the fiercest war. Twice 
he underwent operations for cancer, conceal 


ing even from his wife the seriousness of his 
malady by saying that he was taking a hospital 
vacation. In the latter years of his life he 
was probably seldom without pain, and sleep 
was to great extent denied him; yet all this 
never seemed to interfere with his work, and 
he still read a novel or two after the day’s 
work as “the best of soporifics.’ He had 
planned to retire this very month; but «fter all 
he died, as he desired, in the harness, work- 
ing up to the last week. He went to his death 
unflinchingly, for though he still maintained 
with his associates his fearless equipoise, he 
confessed to a friend his inward fears of the 
gravity of the last operation. Part of his dis- 
cipline he got in the army; but after all the 
discipline of his life was not in the army, but 
in the ordeals of peace. And when we hear 
that war is necessary as the only school for those 
great qualities, let us have the faith to believe 
that soldiers like Billings, those of peace rather 
than of war, are the men who are to stand in 
the making of the future as these great libra- 
ries become the arsenals of progress and the 
library systems of which his is the most 
splendid example, become the great schools 
for the future of men. 


CLOSING REMARKS BY MR. CADWALADER 


“We have heard from various co-workers 
and friends of Dr. Billings as to the various 
fields of activity in which our friend was en- 
gaged. 

“Perhaps, closing these proceedings, you may 
permit me to say a single word as to the rela- 
tion of Dr. Billings toward ourselves—I refer 
to the New York Public Library. I first made 
Dr. Billings’ acquaintance in 1895, when the 
various arrangements were in progress for 
the consolidation of the three libraries, which 
ultimately became the New York Public Li- 
brary. At that time Dr. Billings was occupy 
ing the position to which we have referred 
here and was gently resting, holding a single 
office only as professor of hygiene in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a distinguished office, 
but at the same time no single place was at all 
sufficient for the energy of Dr. Billings. The 
general scheme here had heen worked out. 
The various complicated, legal and other steps 
were in progress and the construction of the 
building was contemplated upon this present 
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We possessed large resources, unlimited 
and architecture, private interest and sym 
public support, and competent workers 
board of trustees and 
cheme successful. 
required was a man, a man of 
ial breadth of mind, of character and 
capacity, around whom, as a leading figure, all 
could gather, and unusual 
and skill could fuse invaluable 
elements for the public good 

“As happens in American life, that man was 
found. He had retired from the army, and was 
reposing in a professorship which he held else- 

‘The idle spear and shield were hung 
up high.’ 

“Dr. Billings saw at once the possibilities 
of the position, and his whole intelligence 
leaped into activity the moment the University 
of Pennsylvania with great liberality released 
him from its service. This stalwart, grave and 
somewhat distant man—stalwart in mind as he 
was in body—found at last the opportuny y of 
concentrating his energy, learning, and ex- 
perience upon his final and perhaps his most 
attractive task in life 

“Tlow well he performed that office we well 
know. To attempt here to enumerate the 
steps is quite impossible. It is enough to say 
that he prepared the competition for the ex- 
terior, and with his own hands the plans of 
this building as it now exists. He organized 


otherwise t 


whose 


these 


interests 


power 


the system by which the reference library was 


and classified. He sur- 
a devoted staff and he 


head We 


enlarged, cataloged 
rounded himself with 
himself became the active living 
caught the infection of his energy, and he 
would have been a poor soul who made no 
effort to trot as he strode forward with 
gigantic steps. 

“With clear foresight he saw that reference 
work alone would not sufficiently attract or 
satisfy the public eye and purse, and that a 
circulation system must be added to reach 
all classes 

“On making his plan public, every agency, 
including every faith ard sect, engaged in the 
circulation of books with the aid of public 
funds, stepped aside and permitted this library 
to assume its burdens and its duties. 

“By the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, made 
effective by the liberality and constant support 
of the city of New York, the broadest, most 
comprehensive and most effective library sys 
tem in the world, in quiet and almost un- 
heralded, assumed its place and entered on its 
usefulness But power and learning alone 
would never have achieved full success. Dr. 
Billings, moreover, possessed the capacity of 
binding his co-workers to him, trustees and 
staff; of satisfying all, not only that he was 
unhesitatingly to be trusted, but that he pos- 
sessed a capacity for friendship and affection, 
and that all who desired could find in him a 
sympathetic friend. 

“As for myself, I buried in his grave at 
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lington one of a rapidly narrowing circle 
my dearest friends. 

“Tle had no enemies; he could have none in 
the atmosphere in which he moved. He had 
no enmuities, except that he did not ‘suffer 
fools gladly, and regarded with amused con- 
tempt humbugs and pretenders who posed be 
tore the public. In fact, | tear the learned 
Doctor did worse, and at times, and perhaps 
often, regarded boards of trustees, committees, 
architects and such like as obstacles cunningly 
interposed to retard his progress on the path 
of lite. 

“It is a happiness to us to know that he 
should have been allowed to witness the com- 
pletion of his final task in the establishment 
and successful administration of this system 
We certainly shall not look upon his like again 

“Within these walls and within this assem- 
blage, surely it is true that ‘He is not dead 
who giveth life to knowledge.’ 

“What lesson may we learn from simple 
life and patient death, from courage and ca- 
pacity, from devotion to one’s fellow man 

“A great teacher has taught us what our 
duty is: 

‘Yet I argue not 
Against Heav’n’s Hand or Will, nor ‘bate a jot 
Of Heart or Hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right Onward’. . .” 


FORTY-HOUR SCHEDULE 

FOLLOWING the good example of tlie 
York Public Library, the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary on March 31 began the experiment of a 
shortened schedule, from 42 to 40 hours per 
week. 

For the past few years it has been noticed 
that there was much illness among the mem- 
bers of the staff, due in a measure at least 
to short meal hours and the necessarily hasty 
preparation of those meals. With the time of 
employment shortened the lunch hour was 
lengthened, and it was to see what effect thes 
changes would have on the health of the staff 
that the experiment was tried. 

Six weeks’ trial proves that the library is 
getting better service and that the improve 
ment in the condition of the members of th« 
staff is decided. 

So marked is the improvement that some 
branch librarians who were averse to trying 
the experiment because of fear that the work 
would fall behind have become the strongest 
advocates of the plan. 

While the “let up” (?) in the work and th: 
pleasant spring days have aided in carrying 
out the scheme to a successful issue, it must 
be noted that the yearly inventory has been 
going on, so that it may be safely asserted 
that the trial period was probably the best 
average time of the whole year. 

In no better way can the attitude of the staff 
be shown than by quotations from reports 
sent in by the branch librarians under date 
of May to. 
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back to work with renewe¢ 
would seem to be true trom 
this trial we have had 
been accomplished without teeling 


during extra worl 
which 
rushed 

sistral “We und ul ssible 
to keep up the work without any extra strain 
on the worker. The only difficulty has been 
in allowing time for attendance at stalf and 
other library meetings. 

“The longer meal hours meet with unquali 
fied approval and have been used by the staft 
to advantage. More time 1s spent in the prep 
aration of food, more food is eaten and eaten 
more slowly, digestion is improved, and from 
ten to twenty minutes of the hour ts spent in 
walking, reading, handwork or resting.” 

Bay Ridge: “Every one on the staff enjoys 
it, and I can see that it has been a benefit to 
all. I must confess that while | found myselt 
opposed to it at its progosal, I am quite thot 
oughly converted. 

“I find that all feel better when the 
is taken first, then the lunch, and aiter 
the rest, as recommended.” 

Bedford: “The forty-hour schedule as 
proved satisfactory in every way at this 
branch. It benefits the staff and does not in- 
convenience the public 

“The staff enjoys the longer supper period 
and is better prepared for the busy evening’s 
work.” 

Borough Park: “The forty-hour schedule 
has proved satisfactury at this branch.” 

Brownsvili “We have carried our work 
quite easily for the time the forty-hour sched 
only question here 


lids 


have 


uting 


that 


} 


ule has been in effect. The 
will be just how it will work out during the 
‘rush hours’ in the winter, and the vacation 
period, too, will perhaps be more difficult 

“The members of the staff are all strongly 
in favor of the shortened number of hours 
weekly, and noticed a difference in 
the spirit with which they do their work.” 

Bushwick: “The stafi benefited mate- 
rially from the lengthened rest periods. 
Usually by May they are tired and drag along 
until vacation, but this year I notice that many 
of them still retain the elasticity and vigor 
with which they started the year’s work 

“The shortened working hours have not af- 
fected the routine work. It has been accom- 
plished with the same regularity and punctual- 
ity as before. Even in our busiest months I 
believe this can be done.” 

Carroll Park: “The staff appreciates and 
feels the benefit of the longer meal hours, and 
the shortened working hours do not seem to 
interfere with the proper carrying forward of 
the library duties.” 

City Park: “With the improved physical 
efficiency of the staff, it should result in in- 
creased benefit to the public.” 

DeKalb: “Keeping close track of the work 


has 


been 
days 


Us as 


reque sted 


hours. 
ousness, 

and no one, 
effect, has 
the staff roo 
formerly made 
on account 
meals.’ 

Flatbush “It | nore and 
popular with the 
worked so successfully 
come a ruling 

Greenp int: 
work of the branch he new 
and find it satisfactory. To specity on 
at this date we are as far advanced 
with the annual inventory, and this seen 
fair test. [here has been no falling bel 
at any point. Each member of the staff has, 
of course, been more closely occupied with 
her individual tasks, in order that all of the 
work surely shall be kept up, but all are so 
appreciative of the shortened hours that thi 
makes up to them for the closer application.’ 

Kensington: “It not only affords ample time 
to prepare a substantial meal, but in addition 
a period for relaxation.” 

ings Highway: “We have tou 
as easy to keep our work up to date im the 
shorter time as when we had two more hours 
per week. Then we find that with the 
lunch period we are less tired at thi 
the day.” 

Leonard “The 
worked out in 
has been much appreciated by 
have had no difficulty in keeping up 
nor have we met with any other pr 
readjusting the schedule.” 

Macon: “The work is as 
done as before. The staff are w 
ing enthusiastically.” 

Montague: “After 
weeks it appears to us e at M ‘ 
the forty-hour schedule worked out in 
very satisfactory manner As we always had 
one hour for both dinner and supper, the only 
change it off the two hours at a time 
when it would not interfere with the service 

“All the regular work has been kept up, 
and while there is always a gradual falling off 
at this time of the year, the work of inventory 
taking comes along to take up the time. This 
has been keeping pace with what has been 
done in former years, and is as far advanced 
i the other schedule 


elsewhere a 


have carefully observe 
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Montague—Reference Dept.: “The forty- 
hour schedule continues to work satisfactorily, 
As explained in the first report sent to you, 
we arrange, as far as we can, to have our 
staff on duty at the busiest time, and have 
given them these extra two hours off either 
mornings or at lunch hours, when the work 


is lightest, consequently the readers do not 
suffer in the attention given them in the 
change. 


I think I can see some 
slight diminution in the amount of special 
work like preparing reference lists, indexing, 
etc., which we are able to accomplish.” 

New Utrecht: “The forty-hour schedule is 
working so smoothly it is hard to believe it 
has been in operation so short a time. 

“The staff all express themselves pleased 
with it, and I have not heard one unfavorable 
comment.” 

Pacific: “Though there was an unusual 
amount of absence during April, we were able 
to keep up the work satisfactorily. The as- 
sistants show more interest in the work, and 
there seems to me no more strain to accom- 
plish it in forty hours than in the longer 
period.” 

Prospect: “During the month of April the 
forty-hour schedule worked out satisfactorily 
in all details 

“We lost one assistant, due to a resignation, 
during the month of March and, in April, we 
had apprentice help. 

“We have fallen somewhat behind in our 
work during the first ten days of May, owing 
to the taking of inventory. 

“The service to the public has not been 
affected, but we are somewhat behind in mat- 
ters of filing and indexing clippings for refer- 
ence material, changes of addresses on appli- 
cations, ete. 

“The forty-hour schedule is very much ap- 
preciated by the staff, and the longer lunch 
and supper periods particularly enjoyed.” 

Ridgewood: “The  forty-hour schedule 
seems to me to be working out satisfactorily 
in every respect. Not only is the regular 
work being kept well up to date, but, since 
May 1, the inventory work has been carried 
forward even farther than in previous years 
at this date and, so far, with the result of 
having shorter lists of books to be hunted 
for.” 

Saratoga: “The forty-hour schedule has 
proved very satisfactory, in its service to the 
public, in the work of the branch and in the 
health of the staff. 

“Though as to the last, the health of the 
staff, it may be too soon to know the perma- 
nent result, still it cannot but be good, even 
if it is only to remove the nervous tension 
which a short lunch period incurs. 

“We will be able, at this branch, to carry the 
work satisfactorily even during the vacation 
period, and we are very sure the winter work 
well done.” 


“The 


“On the other hand, 
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has had a very good effect on the assistants 
of this branch. They are not so nervous and 
work with greater rapidity and calmness, and 
are more efficient. 

‘The branch work has not been neglected, 
and the public have been well served. Be 
sides the regular work, more than three- 
quarters of the inventory has been done and 
about 500 books have been renumbered and 
returned to the shelves. 

“We all appreciate the full hour for lunch 
and the absence of hurry and anxiety.” 

South: “In making a final report on the 
forty-hour schedule, I have practically to re- 
peat what was said in the earlier report: that 
the new schedule is highly satisfactory to the 
staff, who find the change beneficial, and that 
the work of the branch has not been allowed 
to lapse in the slightest degree. During the 
last ten days covered by this report we have 
had the extra work of inventory, which has 
been a good test of the schedule.” 

Tompkins Park: “The forty-hour schedule 
continues to give great satisfaction at this 
branch. The work is up-to-date and the staff 
are now beginning to feel the good effect of 
the shorter hours. There are no drawbacks 
to its being carried out here, but everything 
to be said in its favor.” 

Traveling Libraries: “Since the middle of 
April we have been laboring under difficulties 
somewhat greater than usual, owing to the 
resignation of the head of this department, 
but feel that we have extricated ourselves 
from them satisfactorily, notwithstanding that 
the time allowed for the work has been cur 
tailed two hours. 

“From the general tenor of the opinion of 
the staff, it may be stated definitely that each 
one is inclined towards the extra time which 
the hour for luncheon allows her, enabling her 
to recreate before taking up again the duties 
of the afternoon. 

“To sum up, I feel that the maintenance of 
health, toward which the shortening of hours 
is a means, will result in more efficiency on 
the part of the staff.” 

Williamsburgh: “In spite of the increase of 
work at this period of the year, due to the 
pressure of inventory, the forty-hour schedule 
seems to be working as well now as during the 
past month. The members of the staff have 
pulled together splendidly in an effort to carry 
the additional work in the shortened time and 
with entirely satisfactory results. The health 
of the assistants has been good, only one day’s 
absence for illness having been recorded dur- 
ing the past month. I feel confident that the 
work can be carried permanently on the shorter 
schedule as satisfactorily as has been done in 
the past on the longer one.” 


IWVinthrop: “The members of the staff con- 


tinue to be pleased with the innovation, and 
whenever the weather is suitable, follow the 
advice of spending a part of the time in the 
open air. 

“The shortened hours have made no per 
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haste or pressure in 
get the work done, 
for any reason.” 
Cataloging Dept.: “There is no doubt what 
ever that the lessening of the working hours 
per week has met with universal satisfaction 
in this department. With the increased lunch 
period, the forty-two schedule seemed to mak 
the day’s work rather long. The forty-hour 
enables the members of the staff to enjoy tl 
longer breathing space at noon without mak 
ing them feel they are paying somewhat dearly 


for it.’ 


outdoor recreaul 


usual ; 


speeding up, in order to 


when there are absences 


BETTER HEALTH—BETTER SERVICE 

Tue Brooklyn Public Library having re- 
duced its working hours from 42 to 40 a week, 
sought further means of interesting the mem 
bers of the staff individually in the purpose of 
the change and of enlisting their earnest coop- 
eration in order that the best results from the 
lengthened lunch hour might be secured. Dr. 
George J. Fisher, secretary, Department of 
Physical Education of the International Y. M 
C. A., was accordingly engaged to give a 
series of talks to the staff on “Physical efii- 
ciency.” 

The subject of the first of the series was 
“Exercise and recreation,” followed by talks on 
Diet, Bathing, Ventilation, Sleep, etc 

Dr. Fisher laid great stress upon the neces- 
sity and value of exercise because he believes 
that if a person has the right amount of exer- 
cise all the other elements of hygiene will be 
automatically supplied. In his opinion men 
and women do not break down fundamentally 
because of overwork mentally but because of 
underwork physically. 

“The human individual,” he said, “is en- 
deavoring to adapt himself to a_ condition 
which is new. He has been transferred from 
an environment of physical activity to an en 
vironment where psychic activity is the prin 
cipal thing. He is not adapted naturally to 
that kind of environment, and cannot meet it 
except by trying to keep up something of the 
old efficiency.” 

Dr. Fisher explained briefly the neuro-mus 
cular system and the relation between well 
toned muscles and mental efficiency. He also 
explained the difference between the funda- 
mental muscles, i.c., those which lie between 
the shoulder and thx hich all 
of the organs are c ‘ le ac 
sessory muscle of the extremities. He 


ise of the fun 
muscles means littl expenditure of ners 
energy, while the reise of the ; 
deal of expenditure of 
e need is organized 


accessory 
muscles requires a g 
nervous energy. What 
dered lives that we iy perform our work 
easily without nerve strain or fatigue 

While D1 
marily to a discus 
lying ph 
tical sugges 


1. The best way to exercise 
exercise each part of it m accot 
normal function 
2. There are two kinds of exercise 
and natural. The best way to « 
play, because the psycl ological efi 
cise through play is as beneficial as the physio 
logical. 

3. Free mornings should be 
Simple exercises should be taken before the 
assistant goes to work on the morning of the 
long day, and the long working day should be 
broken up with certain periods of exercise 
such as a walk at noon 

4. People who are on their feet indoors will 
find rest in walking out of doors. 

5. Out of door exercise 15 best ; 
we ought to try, because we live indoors mos 
of the time, to live out of doors in our 
moments. 

6. The mistake many of us make is in carry- 
ing on the nervous system what should be 
carried on the muscular. 

That these talks proved beneficial has been 
attested by several members of the staff, who 
have written to the chief librarian in praise of 
them and of the exercises which were recom 
mended. 

In the fall a thorough examination of library 
conditions at the various branches will be 
made, which will be followed by detailed talks 
by a medical expert on the best means of im 
proving the health and increasing the physical 
efficiency of the staff E. V. B 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA YEAR- 

BOOK 


Tue publishers of the Encyclopedia Britan 
nica Yearbook refuse to issue an editio 
ordinary paper, unless a sale of 750 coy 
guaranteed. Librarians who prefer such an 
edition may send their orders to the chairman 
of the A. L. A mmittee on binding. If the 
total number ordered by June 15 1s 7 
the publishers will be notified at 
If the total number falls short of 750 copies, 
those ordering will be notified, so that they can 
order the regular edition if they wish. In the 
opinion of the committee on binding, the thin 
paper edition is not surt ible for library u 

L. Bamey, 
1 A. Committee on Bu 
(Del.) Institute 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CONVENTION 


Association in 
York, May 13 
the relations 


Tue American Booksellers’ 
its annual convention, in New 
to 15, devoted much attention t 


between bookstores and libraries. 


Mr. Bowerman’s paper, “Codperation be- 
tween the library and the bookstore,” is re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue. In the dis- 


cussion which followed the majority expressed 
approval of the cooperative idea, but with 
some doubt as to how much good it would do 
the bookseller. W. B. Clarke, of Boston, said 
that one of the best things librarians did was 
to urge purchase of good editions. In Buffalo, 
cooperation has been tried and found a val- 
uable asset to the bookseller. 

A paper by Louis A. Keating, of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, on “Agencies 
for developing reading,” takes up a familiar 
library problem from another standpoint. Mr. 
Keating believes that booksellers should select 
the better books and not give place to an in- 
finite quantity of trash. Schools, churches, 
and literary clubs are “fertile fields for culti- 
vation.” Booksellers take it for granted that 
the public are familiar with books and book- 
trade, but “the serious fact is that a vast num- 
ber of people never read books. . . . Sometimes 
I have a feeling that I know is shared by a 
customer, that he has been ‘goldbricked’ in 
some of the current fiction. If are to 
create readers, let us push the best books, both 
new and old, books we believe in.” 

“Over-producticn: a menace to the book 
trade,” by V. M. Schenck, discusses the pos- 
sibility of checking the flood of unnecessary 
books. The librarian will have a certain sym- 
pathy for Mr. Schenck when he says: “The 
multiplicity of books on topics of current in- 
terest that any live bookseller ought to have in 
view of the publicity which publishers’ adver- 
tising and book reviews are sure to give them, 
to say nothing of fiction and the multitude of 
publications on subjects which are quite sure 
to appeal to his constituency, make a proposi- 
tion which is simply overwhelming.” He men- 
tions, as remedies, holding the publisher re- 
sponsible for loss when he recommends a book 
of inferior quality, discouraging authors who 
desert their publisher to get an inferior book 
brought out by a rival firm, buying only small 
quantities of untried books by new authors, 
“declining to purchase any book on any topic 
for which there is no apparent warrant except 
the hope in the publisher’s heart that its worth- 
lessness will go undiscovered.” 

A paper on “Library trade for the local 
dealer,” by John L. Grant, discusses the rela- 
tion of the local bookstore to the public, col- 
lege, district, and home library. He says, in 
part: “In the selection and purchasing of 
books the librarian of to-day is seemingly much 
more discriminating than the publisher in his 
acceptance of manuscripts. I also discover 


we 


that book buyers are just as decidedly in uni- 
gon with the librarian. 


If appearances are not 
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deceitful, it will be necessary for the publishers 
to awaken to the fact that the bookstore and 


the library cannot be the dumping ground for 


the continuous productions of authors who 
may have been responsible for one good seller 
The librarian, as well as the public, has good 
reason to let these works remain on the book- 
seller’s counter—if he has been fooled into 


purchasing recent fiction of this class. 

“A prominent librarian a few days ago said 
to me that discounts were a nuisance, that if 
a book were published at its correct value, 
why should there be any discounts? It was 
pleasing indeed to listen to such markedly ad- 
vanced intelligence along this line, even be- 
yond the dreams of the most sanguine book- 
seller. Again, why should a larger discount 
be made the second, third or fourth year on 
what you may term continuous net books, or, 
if you will, from stock re-ordered from pub- 
lishers, on which you continue to pay the same 
price, or higher, than when you bought in 
quantity? Why should you unnecessarily and 
without reason give away what is not yours 
to give, as well as sacrifice what you have all 
these years been working for, namely, the es- 
tablishing of the book trade on a more sub- 
stantial footing, and the placing of it where 
it should belong? 

“In your work you presumably have a sys- 
tematized alphabetical card catalog of every 
school and public library in your territory. 
You have the names of trustees and librarians 
and come in touch with them at least once 
a month by many of the numerous aids that 
are or can be supplied you. A live personal 
reationship with each one of them adds ma- 
terially to the efficiency of your system. If 
you are not having the opportunity of filling 
these orders, discover why. It is you who 
should supply each and every one of these 
libraries, in so far as they are deriving sup- 
port from taxation in your own home town 
or immediate neighborhood. You are person- 
ally aiding these institutions and should have 
preference in supplying them. If you are not 
securing this trade is not the fault your own? 

“It is much easier to do business with the 
larger than with the school or district library, 
because, although you have to send many new 
books on approval, their orders are accurate 
and definite. With the smaller libraries, how- 
ever, Opportunities present themselves for sug- 
gestion and for sales from stock.” 


THE FERGUSON LIBRARY, STAMFORD, 
CONN. 

Tue Ferguson Library at Stamford, Conn., 
which was started originally as a subscription 
library, was made free by a city appropriation 
in 1909, and in 1910 the directors and the city 
co6perated in the purchase of a site and the 
erection of an $85,000 building. An excellent 
location overlooking the intersection of the 
main business streets, and yet convenient for 
the residences and schools was procured. 
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The building erected by the directors is of 
red brick with white trimmings, and of the 
Colonial style of architecture. The main en- 
trance leads into a small vestibule where are 
two bronze tablets, one in memory of Mr. 
Ferguson, the founder, and the other in mem- 
ory of the orig- 
inal incorpora- 
tors. The doors 
between the 
vestibule and 
the delivery hall 
are of glass in 
winter and 
screen in sum- 
mer, giving al- 
ways an open 
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these wind ot only admitted ample light 
but n sunlight. The building being al 
most due south, sa peri d of actual sun 
light of about two hours in the morning and 
two hours in the afternoo When the sche 
first suggested itself | 
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effect. The de- 
livery hall, 
thirty-six feet 
square, is be- 
tween the adult and the children’s reading 
rooms. Each of these rooms is 40 by 26 feet, 
and is lighted by five large windows. On either 
side of the vestibule, but leading off from the 
reading-rooms are two small rooms; the one 
connected with the adult reading room is used 
for a periodical filing room for the current 
year, and the other connected with the chil- 
dren’s room is an intermediate room. 

In Architecture for February the architect 
says: “The requirements of the library de- 
manded that on the second floor there should 
be a reference room and an exhibition room, so 
that only a portion of the building was two 
stories high. 
portion 
being naturally 
in the center 
meant that the 
delivery room 
would be with- 
out direct light 
The method of 
obviating this is 
shown by the 
sketch section 
here given, and 
consists of the 
introduction of 
two compara- 
tively low aisles 
about eight feet 
high at each 
side of the de- 
livery room; 
above the roof 
of these aisles 
are six large 
semi - circular 
windows corre- 
sponding with 
the  arcuated 
treatment at the 
ends of the 
room. Through 
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SHOWING CLERE-STORY 


could not read 
ily be thrown on the adjoining roof on 
account of the height of it So there wi 
introduced at the end of each court a large 
copper chute 18 by 20 warmed by a steam 
coil leading down directly into an iron tank 
in the cellar; the snow is readily pushed 
into the chute and is melted by the time 
it reaches the tank, from which it passes 
into the storm sewer. As a matter of fact | 
find there is seldom need to use the chutes, as 
by some action of the air currents the snow 1s 
usually blown over the court and drifts form 
on the upper flat portion of the roof.’ 
At the end of the stack room facing the 
children’s room 
is the catalouing 
room, and at 
the other end 
facing the read 
ing room, and 
connected with 
it by double 
glass doors, is 
the librarian’s 
room, 11 by 26 
The marble 
stairway start- 
ing from the 
low aisles on 
each side of the 
delivery hall 
joins at a land- 
ing over the 
vestibule door 
with return 
run of seven 
steps to the ex 
hibition room. 
Thi 
by 2h, i 
by skylight. 
The re ference 
room, also 26 by 
2, has small 
windows at 


room, 20 


lighted 
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each side above the book shelving and a large, 
beautiful semi-circular window at the end. The 
public has access to the reference room by the 
front stairs through the exhibition room. 
There is, for the library attendants, a narrow 
stairway running from the basement through 
the stack and mezzanine floor to the reference 
room, and also an electric elevator large enough 
to accommodate a book truck and a couple of 
persons. From the first floor to the reference 
room the elevator, though it passes close to 
the charging desk, is quite unnoticeable be- 
cause it is in a glass case with wrought iron 
frame. 

A door on the stair landing leads to a staff 
room. Other minor rooms of the building are 
the children’s story room in the basement di- 
rectly under the cataloging room, a book re- 
ceiving room, and a work room directly under 
the librarian’s room, as well as a burglar proof 
vault. The basement under the stack room is 
supplied with windows corresponding to those 
of the stack room, so when necessity demands 
it may be fitted for stacks. There is at present 
a capacity for 40,000 volumes and, when the 
additional stacks are placed, the total capacity, 
exclusive of reference room and _ children’s 
room, will be 60,000 volumes. The steel stacks 
of the library were supplied by Snead & Com- 
pany, and are the same as those in the New 
York Public Library. 

The furniture is of mahogany, and 
largely furnished by the Library Bureau 

The color scheme of the library is of an 
indescribable shade of gray called by the dec- 
orator, C. A. W. Rinschade, of New York, 
“peach bloom,” and is very soft and pleasing 

The architect of the building was Egerton 
Swartout, of the firm of Tracy, Swartout & 
Litchfield, of New York City. 

Auice M. Cort, Librarian. 


was 


ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER 

Anprew SLoan Draper, first commissioner 
of education in the State of New York, died 
April 27, 1913. He was born at Waterford, 
N. Y., June 21, 1848 After his graduation 
from Albany Law School, Union University, 
he practiced law in Albany and served as a 
member of the state legislature. He was New 
York’s state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion from 1886 to 1802, held a similar office in 
Cleveland for two years, then went to the 
presidency of the University of Illinois. In 
1oo4 he returned to New York as Commis- 
sioner of Education. His published works in- 
clude “The rescue of Cuba,” “American edu 
cation” and many addresses. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION—ROCHES- 
TER CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 
Tue library occupies a conspicuous place at 
the exhibit. Its display is in two divisions. 
The smaller one contains ten charts and the 

larger one is a library reading room 
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falls 
one 


The visitor’s eye first on two artistic 
water color sketches, representing the 
children entering the library building, some of 
them with a shout 

“Oh then for Ali Baba 

Oh then for Giant Despair.” 
seated at the 


The other sketch shows them 
the distam 


tables and lost to the world. In 
above their heads the artist has given in deli 
cate tints a glimpse of the visions they behold 
“We may see how all things are 
and cities near and far 
the flying fairies looks 
In the picture story books.” 

A series of contrasts labeled “Good and bad 
reading” attracts old and young. On the one 
hand are book covers of dime novels and penny 
dreadfuls, photographs of places where they 
are sold and where they are read; on the ot 
hand covers of good books and photographs 
of the children’s room at the library and the 
boys’ reading club. Looks have power to at 
fect the soul of a child. We need a library 
center within walking distance of every child's 
home. 

The Library Story Hour screen begins with a 
quotation from Froebel, “See what joyous 
faces, what shining eyes and what glad jubilee 
welcome the story teller.” Four photographs 
illustrate the method, some of the places and 
the intense interest manifested. “The child's 
thirst for stories, has it no significance and 
does it not lay a responsibility on us?” Dur- 
ing the six months since the opening of the 
first branch of the Rochester Public Library 
145 stories have been told to 7295 children 

The extent of the library’s activities is in- 
dicated thus: It distributes books from 1 branch 
building, 5 public school buildings, 2 institu- 
tional homes, 1 housekeeping center, and 3 
association centers. There are photographs 
of five of these. The library is also in charge 
of the 404 grade libraries in the public schools, 
and it is coOperating in the administration of 
the playground libraries. 

Two maps of the city show the number, lo- 
cation, and character of distributing centers 
of the library as they are and as they should 
be. “To meet its necessities, to seize its op- 
portunities, to provide for the future, to keep 
pace with other cities,” Rochester needs: 

1 Central building, 

12 Branch buildings, 

50 Deposit stations in schools, factories, 
large stores, playgrounds and _ institu- 
tions. 

Under the caption “See what other cities 
did in 1912” are the names of twelve cities, 
most of them comparable in size with Roches- 
ter, giving the number of their library build- 
ings and the amount spent for library mainte- 
nance. The per capita expenditure ranges 
from 19 to 56 cents, while that of Rochester 


is 6. It is only fair to say that this year 
Rochester is increased to 15 cents for each 
person 


— 
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The relation between the library and the 
school is brought out under the motto “The 
public library 1s an integral part f public 
education.” The educational work of school 


< 
and library is carried on largely by means of 


books Phat of the school is 
sory, limited in time. That of the library is 
informal, voluntary, unlimited in time iT he 


years spent in school by 
pupils is five and one half years. The library 
doors are open to them for a lifetime 

A splendid spirit of co6peration exists be- 
tween the public schools and the public brary. 
The Board of Education supplies its schools 
with 

Text books for indigent pupils 

Supplementary books for all grades 

Reference books for each school. 

Grade library books for each class. 

There are 12,112 volumes in 404 grade libra- 
ries, which are in charge of the Public Li- 
brary. These b oks are giving the children 

Keener interest in school studies. 

Larger knowledge of life. 

Greater inspiration to achieve. 

Practical experience in using books as tools. 

The second and largest division of the ex- 
hibit is a children’s library room fully equipped 
with tables, chairs, settees and shelving and 
books, even with pictures on the walls and 
fern on the catalog case. Only a visit to this 
room can give an adequate idea of the fascina- 


average number of 


tion it has for the children. How they can 
become so engrossed in the books amid the 
din and confusion of the crowd must be seen 


appreciated. This picture of 
the children among the books is one of the 
most telling in the armory. Big folks as they 
approach it nod their heads knowingly, linger 
long and then pass on. 

Every one takes a souvenir, a list of “Books 
for a child’s library,” and a picture of the 
children’s room at Exposition Park branch, on 


in order to be 


the back of which is printed a list of the 
building needs of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary. Wma. F. Yust. 


NEW PLANS FOR THE BOSTON 
ATHENZUM 

“THERE was joy in many a dow ntown office,” 
says a Transcript editorial of May 9, “over the 
announcement that the Boston Atheneum will 
—— neither its present building nor its pres- 

nt site.” After some years of discussion and 
uncertainty. the problem of housing the Athe 
neum’s unduplicable collection in fireproof and 
idequate quarters has been solv ed. This latest 
plan leaves the library in its present strategic 
location and noggin much of the flavor of 
its present hom 

“The moving of volumes into storage in the 
fire-proof vaults of ‘the New England Historic 


Genealogical Society has begun, and in three 
veeks if is expected that the ictual process 
of reconstruction will be under way. The 


problem before the architects is that of sub 
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stituting a modern, fire-proof library for the 
present ble structure, yet preserving 
as far as possible the interesting and attrac- 
tive aspect of the present building. In their 
main features these plans provide for a large 
reading-room at the top of the building, well 
lighted from the north and from the south, 
with a balcony on the west end, and a conver- 
sation room y arnt desideratum of library) 
on the east end. A widening of the stairs and 
the installation of elevator service more prom- 
inent than the present one will rob the ‘top 
floor reading-room’ of the terrors of hill climb- 
ing. It will be interesting, too, to note the 


shifts whereby the Athenzum will continue to 


serve its clientéle during the process of recon- 
struction—occupying one part of the building 
while the adjacent part is being demolished 


and rebuilt, then moving over into the new 
quarters while the structure is being completed. 
It is annouriced in this connection that, al- 
though the larger part of the books must be 
put in storage during the season of hammer 
ing and sawing, the delivery and catalog room 
will remain open and works of literature, his 


tory, travel, biography, fiction and the more 
important reference works will still be obtain 
able 


“A virtue of the now accepted plan is that it 
preserves virtually the present exterior of the 
building, the handsome, stately, brownstone 
front, mellowed by the weather, and that it 
aims to reproduce in fire-proof materials the 
second-story reading-room, which of its kind 
no room in Boston can rival for unique and 
picturesque interest. 

Yet the Athenzum is, above all, a 
with a present as well as with a past. 


library 
The 


liveliest evidence of its consciousness of this 
active share which it bears in the city’s work 
is its election to remain on its present site 
‘on the firing line.’” 


REPORT OF THE BIBLIOTHBQUE 
TIONALE OF FRANCE 

Tue report of the Bibliothéque Nationale 

is, for 1912, is printed in the Journal O/ 


NA 


ficicl, Feb. 23, 19013. M. H. Marcel, the general 
director, calls attention to the growing need 
of the institution and to the report, soon to be 
published by a special commission, on the 


changes needed in buildings, catalogs, staff, et« 
In the reference department, 565,161 volume 
were borrowed by 193.451 readers, 888 being 


the maximum in one day In the reading 


room there were $5,911 re aders to whom 490,506 
volumes were loaned. The geography room 
had 2646 readers and loaned 10,506 pleces 
Accessions, through legal deposit: Seine, 3024 
books and pamphl 1356 scenarios of cine 
matographs, 6301 pieces of music; departments 
10,522 books and pamphlets, 9358 posters, 220 
nieces of music, 665,000 French newspapers and 
periodicals, 14,002 foreign hooks, 72,500 foreign 


fooo volumes as gifts; 28,201 vol 


bound. 


periodical 
umes were 
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The bulletin of recent French publications 
contained 11,658 articles, occupying 950 pages ; 
the foreign bulletin included 7668 numbers. 
Volumes 40 to 42 of the general catalog of 
printed works have appeared. The year’s cat- 
alogs include also volumes 3 to 5 of the cat- 
alog of ancient music; 2d series, volume 6, 
pages 425-1030, of the catalog of anonymous 
works on the history of France, and more 
than 300,000 cards of the manuscript catalog 
of modern music. An exhibition of the works 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau was held to mark 
the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

In the department of manuscripts, 43,345 
readers used 73,451 manuscripts. 494 manu- 
scripts were loaned to Paris, the departments, 
and foreign borrowers. 319 manuscripts were 
purchased, 443 received as gifts. Several cat- 
alogs of manuscripts were published during 
the year and others are in process 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


THE 1913 meeting of the New England Col- 
lege Librarians was held at Yale University 
under the auspices of the Library, on Satur- 
day, April 26, sixty people being present. The 
meeting was called to order at ten o'clock by 
Dr. Schwab, of Yale, and continued until five, 
with intermission for luncheon, which was 
served in Memorial Hall. The following from 
a large number of topics suggested for dis- 
cussion were chosen by informal vote and 
were taken up in order: 

The arrangement of cards under place names, 
with the future of the card catalog; 

Staff conditions, including staff meetings. 
change of occupations of the staff, and va- 
cations ; 

Library budget and cost of administration. 
Before the discussion of these subjects the 

reports of the Committee on student instruc- 


tion and on the Organization of the associa- 
tion were read and voted on 
The committee on Instructing students in 


the use of the library, consisting of Ralph K. 
Jones, librarian of the University of Maine; 


Miss Isabella M. Cooper, instructor in refer- 
ence at Simmons College: N. L. Goodrich, 
librarian of Dartmouth College, and John A. 


Lowe, librarian of Williams College, reported 
as follows: 


In preparing its report the committee has 
had before it data collected by Secretary Utley, 
of the American Library Association, in re- 
sponse to his questionnaire of last October, 
including replies from 23 New England col- 
leges. These replies show that some instruc- 
tion in the use of the library is being given 
in 14 of these colleges, but in most cases not 
over two hours, and this generally in codper- 
ation with the English department. At Sim- 
mons, a one hour a week course extending 
through the freshman year is required of all 
students registered in the library and secre- 
tarial curricula. At Bates, instruction equal 
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to one hour a week for the fall semester has 
been required as part of the freshman work 
in English. At Maine, eight hours’ instruction 
in the use of the library has been given by the 
librarian to a portion of the treshman class 
by an arrangement made by the head of the 
English department. 

The committee made the following 
of the 32 universities, colleges, and 
schools in New England: 

1. Do your freshmen know how to use a li 
brary to advantage when they enter college? 

2. Do you regard a course for freshmen or 
“Books and libraries” one hour a week for the 
fall semester as desirable? 

3. Could your faculty be persuaded to re 
quire such a course? 

4. Please state what you believe should b« 
included in such a course to make it of th: 
greatest possible value. 

Replies were received from 27 of the 32 li- 
brarians to whong they were sent including 
all who have ever been present at any of th: 
meetings of this association. In 23 of thes 
it was stated definitely and in many cases very 
emphatically, that a majority of the freshmen 
do not know how to use a library to advan 
tage. Only one expressed the contrary opin 
ion, although three others were not positive 
enough to count on either side. 

Twenty-three were of the opinion that a 
one hour a week course for one semester for 
freshmen on “Books and libraries” is desirable, 
while seven were of the contrary opinion 
Although a few optimists believe that facultie 
might be persuaded to require such a course, 
there is pretty general agreement that under 
existing conditions it is not probable that t! 
can be persuaded to do so. 

The committee is agreed that graduates oi 
secondary schools should know how to use dic 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, magazine in 
dexes, and other reference books; what cat 
alogs may be expected to show and how to use 
them; at least a little of bibliographies, general 
and special, and something of the physical 
make-up and care of the book. If the grad 
uates of the schools go to college handicapped 
by lack of elementary library knowledge, most 
of them will be forced to acquire it at 
time during their college course. The much 


inquirie 
technical 
tecnnicai 


som 


greater number of graduates of the schools 
who do not go to college are obliged to enter 
their life work handicapped by the lack of 
training in and ability to use books and libra 
ries which the schools should have given them 


College librarians are in positions to recognize 
this defect in the schools, and to urge thos« 
in authority to see that it is remedied 

We should be able to agree upon what we 
regard as essentials, and then try to devise 
means about better conditions. We 
ought to see that minimum requirements for 


to bring 


secondary school libraries are formulated. We 
should endeavor to do our part in 
teachers who can act as librarians 
brary instruction in the schools in 


supplying 
ind give li- 
connection 


j 
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with other teaching, for the colleges furnish 
a large proportion of the teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools, and library instruction in nor- 
mal schools will relieve the difficulty in a small 
de gree only. 

The replies to the query as to 
be included in a freshman course on 
and libraries are summarized for your con 
sideration: 

1. The catalog; its purposes, 


books 


arrangement, 


2. Classification; its purpose, method 

3. Reference books general and 
special. 

4. Public documents. 

5. Periodicals, general and special. 

6. The book; its development, 
principal parts, care, value. 

7. Bibliographical tools. 

8. Making a bibliography. 

9. Book selection (including cl 
tions) and purchase 

10. The library; its history, 
vantages. 

11. Inspirational as suggested by Koopman’s 
Mastery of books. 

The committee desires to suggest to the A. 
L. A. Publishing Board the need for the pub- 
lication of a text-book suitable for use in 
freshman classes, either as an independent 
course or in connection with courses already 
required in English, ! 


and indexe 
make-up, 


oice of edi 


1 TY 
equipment, ac 


history, etc. Such a book 
should include not only the necessary text, but 
give also a considerable number ot problems 
to be worked out in the library as a laboratory. 

The committee recommends also that the 
Library section of the National Education 
Association be asked to consider further the 
need of library instruction in secondary 
schools, and to continue its efforts in that 
direction. 


The committee is agreed upon the 
student instruction in the use of the 
library, so long as the present lack of knowl- 
edge exists among the graduates of secondary 
schools. Its members are not agreed as to 
whether this instruction may be given to best 
advantage by members of t library staff or 
by other members of college as part of 
their courses.* How ind just what this 
instruction should include wil Ty 2 
conditions 


e 


need of 
college 


y 
he 
faculties 


much 


The report of the committee was accepted, 
and thev were requested to continue their 
work for another vear 

Dr. Koopman, of Brown, reported for the 


committee on organization of the association, 


and brought up the following point 

*Here Mr. Goodrich dissents and “‘re mmends a 
concerted movement a librarians t¢t ird the es 
tablishment of the foll ing naditior that in every 
course which be s t tl nstructor shall b 
expecte t l t it | tt lecture hours to the 
bibliography of that sult t, th special ference to 
the use of tl local hibrary the tua struction t¢ 
be given by the instructor or th brar may he 
decided, but always with the tar g that the 


work is an essential part of the « rse 


1. Not to merge with the East 

a t made and pa 
2. The Association to hold but one met rt 
and that in the spring, unless it s " 


advisable to change the time ( Passe 

3. Lo appon 1 standing comn 

t the secretary, consisting ol Man 
f the colleg here tl A lati jast met 
ind =the libra i of coll 
ext meeting I held Passed 

4. Admi n of members not ‘ itt 
f degree-grant nstitution n 
inti } 

>. Annual dt (Voted 1 
yster f duc Dr, Walson 1 

tar coming 
i business being disposed let I 
Amherst, opened the subject the I 
rangement under place names in t ird cat 
log The pract n several hbraries were 
compared, and their advanta 
tages discussed The poin i I ut 
that, after all, the catalog is for ra i 
nd the ideal solution of the dit j it 
tse by the blic is pre l 
to assist U publ 

The kindred subject of the tut 
card catalog was first presented 
rier, of Harvard, and then commet n 
others. 

Miss Clark, of Smith, introduced > matt 
of staff meetings, and several libr 
pared not The general opinion wa it 
such meetings are advantageous Miss Clark 
also advocated change of occupation the 
staff as a relief from tension. Thi di 
ussed, but the general feeling seemed to be 
that real efficiency must com« t ult 

f specializing. 

Hlere the meeting was adjourned ich 
eon, but it was decided to conti t n 
ference in the afternoon 

At the second session the questi 
tions and sick leave was first taken uy rhe 

acations, as reported by differe: lib n 
varied from one month to three, a: ‘ ck 
leave varied even more 

Dr. Schwab then took up t! t of the 
library budget, explaining its nat ! 
it is evolved through the exy t 
years. The allied topic of cost of administra 
tion grew out of the discussion ot budvet 
and the question was raised hat 
portion the cost cf administration should bear 
to the cost of hook purel es > heure 
from a library paper were quoted to v that 
in a library whose income is small, say under 
$20,000, the tendency is to | the amount 
spent on books exceed that spent on admini 
tration, and above that figure the rs 
true 

At five the nference broke uy r Vil n 
invited tl \s iation to mee th t 
Clark University next sprin h in ’ 
pted A vote of thas 
extend t Ds Schwab an Mr. Keog 
host nd all expressed their eni 

£ she t! 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
-LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
IiNNUAL MEETING, SALT LAKE CITY, 
7-11, 1913 


Monday, July 7, 9.30 a.m. 

Topic: The library and the 
school. 

Welcome—Howard R. Driggs, State [Educa- 
tion Department, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Connecting the public schools with the public 
library. Howard R. Driggs, Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 

Ihe training of teachers in a knowledge of 
children’s books. Mrs. Philander P. Clax- 
ton, Washington, D. C. 

The library hour in the schools. Harriet A. 
Wood, Public Library, Portland, Oregon. 
Discussion led by Joanna Sprague, Public 

Library, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Notable recent books for children. 
sium conducted by Effie Power, 
Library, St. Louis. 
There will be an exhibition of children’s 
books and various library aids for teachers, 
also of public library work for public schools. 


elementary 


Sympo- 
Public 


W ednesday, July 9, 2.30 p.m. 

Topic: The library and the rural community. 

Libraries for rural communities. Dr. Phi- 
lander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Rural school libraries, their needs and pos- 
sibilities. O. S. Rice, State Education De- 
partment, Madison, Wis. 

The influence of the agricultural college on 


the farmer’s use of books. William M. 
Hepburn, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 
Discussion : 

L. R. Alderman, Supt. of Public In- 


struction, Salem, Oregon. 
Ernest E. Balcomb, State Normal and 
Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 


E. M. Phillips, Rural School Commis- 
sioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mary L. Jones, County Library, Los 


Angeles, Cal 
There will be an exhibit by the League of 
Library Commissions, showing library work 
for rural districts. There will also be a model 
rural school library, books for a neighborhood 
library, etc. 
Friday, July 11, 9.30 a.m. Round table session 

Topic: The best use of libraries in high 
schoels and normal schools. 

Report of Committee on normal school li- 
braries in the United States. Ida M. 
Mendenhall, chairman. 

Training high school students in the use of 
a library. Lucile Fargo, North Central 
High School, Spokane, Wash. 

Topics suggested for brief five or three min- 
ute talks by teachers and school librarians: 
How can we create the right attitude to- 

ward required reading? 
Ways of interesting high school students 
in good reading 
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How can the school library best aid in the 
work of each department? 
Library lessons in the grades: 
Length and number of lessons. 
Subjects taught in the difterent grades. 
Practice lessons given by students. 
Courses in children’s literature given by 
normal school students: 
Number of lessons. Best helps. Results. 
State law requiring such lessons, 
Question box: Some problems of 
librarians. 


school 


Library exhibit 


I. Library aids for teachers in elementary 
and normal schools. 
a. Some good editions of children’s books. 
b. Some of the best printed lists of books 
for children, Graded lists, Books for 
children to own, etc. 
c. Aids in story telling. 
d. Reference material obtainable at slight 
cost. 
e. Aids in the organization and care of 
school libraries. 
High school exhibit: Library aids for 
teachers and librarians. 
a. Aids in book selection for high school 
libraries. 
b. Reading lists for high school pupils. 
c. Helps in debate work. 
d. Helps in vocational guidance. 
e. Use and care of clippings, mounted 
pictures, etc. 
f. Aids in training students in the use of 
books. 
g. Illustrated editions for high school li- 
braries 
III. Public library work for public schools. 
IV. Library work for rural communities: Ex- 
hibit loaned by the League of Library 
Commissions. 

Note.—For information as to railroad rates, 
routes, excursions, etc., write to A. G. Mac- 
kenzie, chairman of Publicity Committee, Na- 
tional Education Association, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Local arrangements for the library depart- 
ment are in the hands of the following per- 
sons: Esther Nelson, chairman of local com- 
mittee, Library Department, N. E. A., Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City; Joanna 
Sprague, chairman of committee on library 
exhibit, Public Library, Salt Lake City. 

Reduced round trip fares to Salt Lake City 
are authorized for all N. E. A. delegates and 
friends. The fares from a few of the principal 
points are given below. Tickets will be on 
sale from nearly all points in the United States 
on a similar basis: 


Il. 


$62.20 
22.50 
Final return limit, Oct. 31. 

Stopovers allowed at all points west of 


Missouri River. 


i 
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CONFERENCE AT HOTEL KAATERSKILL 
REGISTRATION LIST 

The advance registration list for the Kaaters 
kill Conference will be compiled from the room 
reservations filed with the manager of the 
Hotel Kaaterskill. Any person expecting to at- 
tend the conference who has not made room 
reservations as above is requested to send his 
mame and address to the secretary of the 
American Library Association, 78 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 

FINAL TRAVEL NOTICE 

Hotel Kaaterskill station is on the Ulster & 
Delaware R. R., and is reached via Kingston, 
N. Y., or Oneonta, N. Y. There is also a 
connection via Catskill and the Otis Elevating 
Railway to Otis Summit, where the hotel car- 
riages will meet trains. It is somewhat cheaper 
and quicker this way from Albany and from 
points in New England and the west via Al- 
bany, but a change of cars is necessary at 
Catskill and again at the base of the Otis Ele- 
vating Railway 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES FROM MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES 

The only special rate granted this year for 
the A. L. A. conference is that of one fare and 
three fifths for round trip, on the certificate 
plan, from points in the Trunk Line territory. 
This includes territory west of New England, 
east of and including Buffalo, Erie and Pitts- 
burgh, and south to Washington and Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Tickets are on sale June 19 to 
25, good returning June 26 to July 7. So many 
restrictions are made that the Travel com- 
mittee does not rec their use. The 
rate is not much than the regular 
summer excursion (from New York City it 
is more expensive). It requires that tickets 
be bought only to the gateways of the Cats- 
kills, and there local full fare tickets must be 
purchased and baggage re-checked. It re- 
stricts return journey to within one week of 
adjournment, and allows no stop-overs except 
at Albany and Utica (ten days), and unless 
one hundred persons use this certificate plan 
no reduction from double the one-way fare will 
be made. The committee does not believe that 
there will be one hundred certificates. Don’t 
use certificate plan. 

Therefore the only way to save anything 
over double the one-way fare is to purchase, 
where possible, summer round-trip excursion 
tickets to Hotel Kaaterskill, or Otis Summit 
These are good all summer (see under New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington party be 
low). 


mimend 


cheaper 


FROM POINTS IN NEW ENGLAND AND THE WEST 


From all parts of the country outside Trunk 
Line territory no rate is made wus this year. 
Regular fare must be paid, unless some sum 
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mer excursion rate is available Such a rate 
is made from Ne England points, to Hotel 
K: ater ll or Ori nit, 1, } y rail al d 

ia the boat lines (s¢ Iso Boston party plans 
bel Ir the ] est hile no rates 


ile 1 
are made to Catsk1 York City thirty- 
day excursion rate is made, which will result 
in a saving of a fe lollars for delegates, but 
l sary to buy local ticket to the 
, and local 
ticket from the meeting-place to New York 
City ($2.66) in order to have return ticket 
A similar thirty-day excursion 1s 
sold to Boston, which would mean procuring 
a ten-day stop-over at Albany, and after the 
meeting going on to Boston to validate for the 
return. Thus local fare, Albany to Hotel 
Kaaterskill and return, would have to be paid 
(see also under Western Party plans below) 

From western points a round trip thirty- 
day ticket is also sold to a Springs, 
N. Y., which. for those not desiring to go to 
New York City or Boston, will be found the 
cheapest way to attend the conference. This 
would mean taking a ten-day stop-over at Al 
bany, buying local ticket from Albany to Hotel 
Kaaterskill or Otis Summit, and. after the 
meeting running up to Saratoga, which is quite 
near Albany and well worth seeing. 

It should be noted that all tickets reading 
via Utica or via Albany are good for a ten 
day stop-over at either or both of these cities, 
both coing and returning. This may be a help 
to those planning to take the post-conference 
trip, provided they do not wish to spend more 
than ten days in the Adirondacks (see under 
Post-conference trip expen 

The Travel committee has planned, as usual, 
personally conducted parties from Boston, New 
York and Chicago. Detailed notice of these 
follows. 


nece 


Saratog 


POSTON PARTY 


(In charge of Mr. Frederick W. Faxon.) 
Buy summer excursion round-trip ticket, and 
check baggage to Otis Summit via Boston & 
Albanv R. R. to Albany. West Shore R. R. to 
Catskill, and thence to Otis Summit 
Send Pullman fare and so cents for breakfast 
at Albany to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, 


Fenway, Boston, before June 15 

Party will leave Boston Sunday evening, 
June 22, from South Station at 11.15 p.m. 
(Worcester 1232 midnight), in special Pull 
mans (ready for occupancy at 9.30 p.m.) 
which will run through to Catskill, due in Al- 
bany at 6 am. where cars will be side-tracked 
and attached to the o40 West Shore train 
south Snecial breakfast in railroad station, 
> too, so cents. At Catskill (11.02) party will 
transfer for the Otis Elevating Railway, and 
should rrive at Hotel Kaaterskill at about 
12.% non Monday 

Summer excursion round trip rate was $12.40 
la er, are will d he the ame 
veau 
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Lower coc $2.00 
Drawing-root (accommodating two or three 

Compartment (or stateroom) for two persons.. 6.00 
Special breakfast at Albany, railroad restaurant. .50 


The amount to cover Pullman and breakfast 
(if desired) should be sent to F. W. Faxon, 
83 Francis street, Fenway, Boston, before June 
15. Early application for drawing-rooms and 
compartments will be necessary. The com- 
mitteee cannot promise to get them, but will 
do its best to do so. Albany delegates will be 
welcome to join us. 

Note.-—Several New England inquiries have 
been made concerning going to the meeting by 
water. The following information is given for 
those desiring such a*trip: 

Via Fall River Line to New York City, and 
Hudson River Day Line, thence to Catskill, 
and rail t Otis Summit, returning same 
route, round trip $12.85. State rooms on SS. 
Providence, Fall River Line, from $1 upwards, 
accommodating one to three persons. Early 
application necessary for outside rooms. Boat 
train leaves Boston (South Station) 6 p.m. 
Boat leaves Fall River 7.40 p.m., due in New 
York (pier 14) 7 a.m. Breakfast may be had 
on board. Hudson River Day Line steamer 
leaves New York (Desbrosses street pier, 20 
blocks north from Fall River and Providence 
Line piers) at 840 am., due at Catskill 3.25 
p.m. Restaurant on board. Sittings should 
be secured on port side for the scenery 

Instead of Fall River Line, the Providence 
Line steamers may be used, fare being the 
same. Providence Line boat train leaves South 
Station, Boston, at 6.39 p.m. Steamer due in 
New York, at pier 15, North River, 7 a.m. 

The trip can also be made going by rail to 
Albany with the personally conducted party, 
thence by water via Hudson River Day Line 
(8.30 am.) to Catskill (11 a.m.), joining spe- 
cial party again there, and returning via Hud- 
son River Day Line to New York, thence Fall 
River Line to Boston. This ticket (Boston to 
Albany, Hudson River Day Line to New York, 
and Fall River Line to Boston, or vice versa) 
costs $10.50, and a stop-over for the confer- 
ence will be allowed at Catskill on application 
to purser of the steamer. Then local fare 
Catskill to Otis Summit and return, 99 cents 
each way, must be added. The transfer of 
baggage in New York is not included—so cents 
each for trunks 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON 

PARTY 
(In charge of Mr, Charles H. Brown, 26 Bre- 
voort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Register with him on or before June 18, and 
send him parlor care fare (75 c.), if seat is 
desired from New York to Kaaterskill 

There are many different routes for those 
ling tl onvention from New York and 


atten 


the Soutl It is possible to reach the Hotel 
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Kaaterskill from New York by day boat to 
Kingston, connecting with train on the Ul- 
ster & Delaware R. R. to the Hotel Kaaters- 
kill, or by day boat or night boat to Catskill, 
connecting with the Otis Elevating Railway 
to the hotel. The more convenient route, how 

ever, is via the West Shore and Ulster & Dela 
ware, inasmuch as all other lines necessitate a 
change from boat to train at Kingston or 
Catskill, and a transfer and re-checking of 
baggage at New York. The West Shore R. R. 
will run through coaches and parlor cars from 
New York direct to the hotel 

The Travel committee has arranged for spe 
cial service on the trains listed below, on Mon 
day, June 23. In order that space may be pro 
vided for all, it is earnestly requested that 
everyone who expects to take either of these 
trains will register with Mr. C. H. Brown, 26 
3revoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on or before 
Wednesday, June 18. 

The train leaving New York (Liberty 
street) at 9.45 a.m. is composed solely of par- 
lor and observation cars. Those who wish to 
take this train, or who wish a parlor seat on 
the 12.40 p.m. train from New York, should 
enclose 75 cents for a reservation. No enclo- 
sure should be made by those who desire to 
use the special coaches on the 12.40 p.m. train 


New York party 


June 23. 9.45 a.m. or 12.40 p.m. Leave New 
York, West Shore R. R. (Cortlandt 
street ferry). 

10.00 a.m. or 1.00 p.m. Leave New 
York, West Shore R. R. (W. 42d 
street ferry) 

2.33 p.m. or 6.00 p.m. Arrive Kaat- 
erskill. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington party 

June 23. 7.00 a.m. Leave Washington (B. & 
O.) 


7.55 a.m. Leave Baltimore (B. &. O.). 

10.20 a.m. Leave Philadelphia (P. & 
R., 24th and Chestnut streets). 

12.35 p.m. Arrive Liberty street, New 
York. 

12.40 p.m. Leave Cortlandt street, New 
York (West Shore R.R.). 

6.00 p.m. Arrive Kaaterskill. 

The Philadelphia party may also take the 
10.00 a.m. train from the Reading Terminal, 
as follows: 

10.00 a.m. Leave Philadelphia (Reading Ter- 
minal). 

11.50 a.m. Arrive New York (Liberty street) 

12.40 p.m. Leave New York (Cortlandt street). 

6.00 p.m. Arrive Kaaterskill. 

The West Shore ferry at Cortlandt street 
adjoins the P. & R. ferry at Liberty street 

. L. A. representatives will meet the train 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
at Jersey City. Baggage can be checked direct 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington to Kaaterskill via B. & O., Phila- 
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delphia & Reading, West Shore, and Ulster & 
Delaware Railroads. All tickets should read via 
these lines This route will save all charges 
for transfer of baggage in New York. The 
12.40 p.m. train from Cortlandt street, New 
York, will wait for southern connections tor 
those who register in advance 

The following are the single and summer ex- 


cursion fares 


Summer 


One way excursion 


New York to Kaaterskill.... $3.25 $5.80 
Philadelphia to Kaaterskill.... 5.53 10.05 
faltimore to Kaaterskill...... 7.92 14.55 
Washington to Kaaterskill.... 8.93 16.55 


Those intending to take post-conference trip 
had better buy one-way tickets and save pos- 
sible inconvenience on return journey 
Parlor car fare from New York to Kaaterskill. $0.75 

Philadelphia to Kaaterskill. 1.25 
Washington to Kaaterskill. 2.00 

The time table as announced above may be 
slightly changed, but all who register will be 
notified of any alterations 

All inquiries in regard to the New York and 
Southern party, and all reservations should be 
addressed to Charles H. Brown, 26 Brevoort 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Inasmuch as the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association meets at Otis Summit on 
Monday, June 23, the regular trains from this 
section will be overcrowded. In order to pro- 
vide accommodations for all on the American 
Library Association special cars and trains it 
is important that every one who expects to go 
to the Hotel Kaaterskill on Monday, June 23, 
by train will register as noted above. 


CHICAGO PARTY (INCLUDING MIDDLE WEST ) 


\ special electric-lighted train will leave 
Chicago via the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway (La Salle Station, La Salle 
and Van Buren streets), on Sunday morning, 
June 22, at 10.30, and arrive at Cleveland at 
7.30 p.m., Buffalo at 11.59 p.m., and Albany 
Monday morning, June 23, at 8.45 a.m 

In order to allow delegates from the west 
a glimpse of the new State Library and the 
new quarters of the library school, a stop- 
over for three hours has been arranged at 
Albany. Special train will resume journey 
at 11.30 a.m., and arrive at Kaaterskill at 
3.30 p.m 

No special rates will be granted by the rail- 
roads from Chicago and the west to the 
Kaaterskill conference, but the regular thirty- 
day, round-trip summer excursion tickets to 
New York. costing $30, or Saratoga Springs 
tickets, costing $24.10, are recommended. These 
tickets will have to be validated at destination 
points, New York City or Saratoga Springs, 
before returning home 

On New York City tickets no stopover will 
be allowed between Albany and New York 
City, making it necessary to purchase local 
ticket from Kingston to Kaaterskill,, 90 c. party 
rate, at Kingston, and local ticket tron Kaa 


terskill to New York City, $3.28, at Kaaters- 
kill, when returning 

Those who do not wish to go to New York 
City, but desire a more direct and convenient 
way of returning home, are advised to pur- 
chase the round trip excursion ticket to Sara- 
toga Springs, sting $24.10. tickets 
must be deposited at Albany for stopover on 
the going journey, and local tickets purchased, 
Albany to Kaaterskill and return, $4.59 Upon 
arriving at Albany on return journey tickets 
may be claimed and validated at Saratoga 
Springs 

The Saratoga Springs ticket 1s recom- 
mended for those who purpose joining the 
post conference party. Members planning to 
accompany the Lake Placid section will have 
to journey to Saratoga Springs from Albany, 
to have their tickets validated, before starting 
on the trip, which enters the Adirondacks via 
Utica. The Lake Placid party, upon arrival 
at Utica going, must deposit tickets there for 
stopover, and tak them up on returning from 
the mountains. Those traveling north with 
the other section around the mountains to 
Hotel Champlain, thence to Ausable Chasm, 
returning to Albany, may have tickets validated 
at Saratoga Springs when passing through 

New York City tickets should be routed via 
Lake Shore, Michigan Southern, and N 7% 
and H, R. R. R. 

The regular one way rate, Chicago to King- 
ston, is $19.32, and proportional rates, based 
upon the above, will prevail from points out- 
side of Chicago 

Delegates who buy New York City tickets 
have the option of returning all rail to Chi- 
cago, or Hudson River steamers to Albany, 
and steamer Buffalo to Cleveland 

Attractive circle tours, with a  sixty-day 
limit are offered, at slight additional cost, 
from New York City. Information concern- 
ing these tours will be furnished by local rail- 
road office. 

Applications for Pullman reservation must 
be accompanied by deposit, covering the kind 
of accommodation desired, not later than June 
10. Rates are for lower berth, $4.75; upper 
berth, $3.80; section, $8.55; compartment (two 
persons), $13.50; drawing room (three per 
sons), $17. Meals will be served in the dining 
car a la carte 

All correspondence concerning western party 
should be addressed to John F. Phelan, Public 
Library, Chicago 

(Send deposit fer Pullman_ re ervation to 
John F. Phelan, Chicago Public Library, be 


fore June 10.) 
POST CONFERENCE TRIP 


Apply for reservation to Mr. F. W. Faxon, 


83 Fran treet, Boston, Mass., before June 
15. Money to be paid before June 26 

A very delightful eight-day trip has been ar 
ranged ‘ ring a day at Albany, at da week 
in tl Adirondack region. The latter half rf 
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the trip offers the alternative of Lake Placid 
for four days, with opportunity for many side 
excursions, or four days spent partly at Sar- 
anac Lake and partly at Hotel Champlain, with 
a return if desired through Lake George. Thus 
all will see the Fulton Chain region, Raquette 
Lake and Blue Mountain Lake, and those 
familiar with Placid or Lake Champlain and 
Lake George may choose the alternative de- 
sired. 

At Albany, where we spend Sunday, the new 
Education Building and State Library will be 
open to the A. L. A. party, and members of 
the library staff will be on duty to act as 
guides. Informal headquarters will be made 
here. The day being Sunday, no set program 
will be undertaken. 

Leaving Albany very early Monday morning, 
with a special diming-car breakfast, the jour- 
ney to Old Forge will be through the pictur- 
esque Mohawk Valley, along the river and 
through the Adirondack foothills. At Old 
Forge the party will proceed by boat through 
the first four lakes of the famous Fulton Chain, 
which is really formed by the widening of the 
Moose River. Eagle Bay Hotel, at the head 
of Fourth Lake, has been selected as a conve- 
nient spot for headquarters, and, from that 
point, a very delightful trip has been planned 
to Raquette and Blue Mountain Lakes. Ra- 
quette Lake, the “queen of the Adirondacks,” 
is 1700 feet above the ocean. The party will 
proceed by boat through Raquette Lake into 
Marion River, which is a fair representative 
of a great many of the high country streams; 
deep, dark, still, covered with lily pads and 
bordered with reedy marsh. It is famed as a 
place for deer hunting. The portage to Uto- 
wana Lake is made on a funny little wooden 
railroad from which the passengers can alight, 
pick flowers or ferns, and then rush on and 
catch the train. Another boat will be waiting 
to convey the party through Utowana and 
Eagle Lakes, by the famous old eagle’s nest, 
into Blue Mountain Lake. It is three miles 
long and is nearly surrounded by mountains, 
sharing with Placid the claim of being the 
prettiest lake in the eastern states. At the 
head of the lake, towering 4000 feet above sea 
level, is Blue Mountain, which the Indians 
called To-wah-loon-dah, “Hill of Stones.” 
Time will be allowed for experienced moun- 
tain climbers to climb to its summit. 

Aside from the special trips, the daily life in 
the Adirondacks offers attractions not to be 
equalled. The beach at Eagle Bay is excellent 
for bathing, and the romantic little winding 

aterways promise pleasant hours in a canoe 
This Eagle Bay-Blue Mountain district is so 
seldom visited that it gives visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see the “big woods” in a nearly prim- 
itive condition. 

Back of the hotel is Eagle Mountain with a 
very accessible trail leading to the summit, 
where climbers find the shelter of a “lean-to” 
from which they can get a wonderful view of 
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the lake and surrounding mountains. More 
ambitious climbers will find that Rocky Moun- 
tain, a little further up the lake, is a delightful 
tramp. From the top of this mountain a more 
extensive view of the region is visible. 

There will be music for dancing at the Pagk 
Bay Casino, but more interesting still is the 
Adirondack custom of gathering around the 
nightly campfire to exchange yarns. Open 
camps or “lean-tos” lined with balsam boughs 
are provided for one’s comfort, in front of a 
fire of huge logs. 

Leaving Eagle Bay, Wednesday after lunch, 
the party proceeds by train to Carter, which is 
the Adirondack Division main-line junction, 
and thence to Saranac Inn station, where the 
party will divide, party no. I going on without 
stop to Lake Placid, where the rest of the 
week will be spent at the Lake Placid Club, on 
the shores of Mirror Lake and Lake Placid, a 
spot unsurpassed in beauty anywhere in the 
east. Here, at the home of several members 
of the A. L. A., gala attractions are planned 
for us, such as a campfire supper, feast of lan- 
terns, lake fire and water curtain, and concerts 
by a famous string quartet. There are endless 
tramps and drives available, and mountain 
climbers may choose from Tahawas, McIntyre, 
Whiteface, Eagle’s Eyrie, Overlook, Whitney 
and Cobble. Golf, tennis, boating on the lake 
will interest many. Motor trips open up Sara 
nac, Keene Valley, St. Hubert’s, Wilmington 
Notch, Cascade Lakes. A trip to Ausabl 
Chasm is planned for one of the days, but is 
not included in the party ticket as was first 
planned, the committee feeling that better rate 
could be had thus. 

It is certain that many will wish to remain 
longer than has been planned for in the part) 
ticket. Such as desire may prolong their stay 
at the club up to July 3r at $3 a day ($4 wit! 
private bath), and should any desire less ex 
pensive quarters in boarding houses near by 
these may be had, also until July 31, at $2 
a day. 

While party no. f is enj 
fétes at Lake Placid party no 
sonal conduct of Mr. C. H 
Travel committee) has spent 
at Saranac Inn, on Upper Saranac Lake, an 
had an opportunity to visit Lower Saranac 
Lake en route to Hotel Champlain, at Bluff 


ing the woods and 
2 (under per 
Brown of the 


a delightful day 


Point, Lake Champlain. Here excursions on 
the big lake are available, and the trip to 
Ausable Chasm can be easily made. This has 


not been included in the party ticket, nor have 
the meals at Hotel Champlain, as it will be run 
this year entirely on the European plan. The 
Ausable Chasm trip costs $2.35, not including 
lunch, which may be had at Hotel Ausable 
Chasm for $1.25. Any desiring to stay longer 
than the time included in party ticket can do so, 
the rates for rooms being from $1.50 each person 
per day, if two occupy one room, or $2 a day 
for single rooms. Party ticket includes rail- 
road ticket back to Albany, but any desiring 
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to make the trip through Lake George may do 
so, and railroad tickets will be honored on 
steamer on payment of $1.50 to the purser. 


ITINERARY OF POST-CONFERENCE TRIP 


Saturday, June 28 

Leave Hotel Kaaterskill at about 2 p.m. 
(Check trunks to Eagle Bay Hotel, Adir- 
ondacks, N. Y.) 

Arrive at Albany for supper. (Use hand- 
bags only for the two nights in Albany. 
Mail and telegrams, Hotel Ten Eyck, Al- 
bany.) 

(All meals in Albany at individual expense. 
Committee recommends Hotel Ten Eyck, 
and for moderate priced outside restaurant, 
Keeler’s, 56 State street, just below the 
hotel on opposite side.) 

Sunday, June 20. 

In Albany. New State Library and Educa- 
tion Building open to party. Guides will 
be in readiness. 

Monday, June 30. 

6.30 a.m. Leave Albany, N. Y. Central sta- 
tion, for Old Forge, Adirondacks, special 
highbacked coaches. Dining-car breakfast 
between Albany and Utica. 

11.15 am. Arrive Fulton Chain. 

11.35 am. Arrive Old Forge, where boats 
will be taken to Eagle Bay, arriving for 
lunch at 1.30 p.m. Mail and telegrams 
Eagle Bay Hotel, Eagle Bay, Adiron- 
dacks, N, Y. 

Tuesday, July 1. 


9.45 a.m. Leave Eagle Bay for special ex- 
cursion to Raquette and Blue Mountain 
Lakes, with lunch at Blue Mountain 
House. Return to Eagle Bay Hotel for 
supper. 

Wednesday, July 2. 
1.40 p.m. Leave Eagle Bay by train. 


Party no. 1 check trunks to Lake Placid 
Club 

Party no. 2, to Hotel Champlain. 

3.24 p.m. Leave Carter 

(Party divides at Saranac Inn Station.) 


Party no. 1 


7.20 p.m Arrive Lake Placid Club. 
Mail and telecrams Lake Placid Club, 
Fssex Co., N. Y. 
At Lake Placid. 


Party no. 2 


July 3-6. 


July 2. 5.31 pm. Arrive Saranac Inn. Mail 
and telegrams Saranac Inn, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y. 

July 3. At Saranac Inn. 

July 4. 7.53 a.m. Leave Saranac Inn 


Arrive Saranac Lake. 
Leave Saranac Lake 
12.10 noon Arrive Hotel Champlain 
All meals at Hotel Champlain (Eu- 
ropean plan) at individual expense 
July 5-6. At Hetel Champlain 
Parties disband Sunday afternoon, July 6 


8.25 a.m 
0.35 a.m 
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EXPENSE 

(Amount 1 h or checks to be paid Mr. F 
W. Faxon during the A. L. A. conference at 
Hotel Kaaterskill, before June 26, but regis 
tration with the party must be made before 
June 15, stating if you wish party no, T of 
no. 2.) 

Party ne. 1 Alhany and Eagle Bay to Lake 
P { (including return railway ticket to 


Hotels. transportation, transfers of 
afternoon 
meals in 


This is for each person, provided two room 
together, without bat! For single room at 


all hotels, add $4 


For private bath at Albany and Lake 
Placid, add $5.50 
Those not holding tickets from Otis Sum 


mit via Albany should add $1.71. 

Anyone return ticket via Albany 
and Utica should deduct $2.50 from price of 
party ticket, as the return ticket may be de- 
posited at Albany and at Utica, up to ten 
days in each place. 

Party no. 2. Albany and Eagle Bay to Saranac 
Lake and Hotel Champlain (including re- 
turn railway ticket to Albany) Hotels, 
transportation, transfers of passenger and 
hagvave. meals to afternoon of July 6 (ex 
cent four meals in Albany and eight meals 
at Hotel Champlain, European plan) $410 

This is for each person, provided two 
room together, without bath. 

For single room at Albany, 
Saranac Inn, and Hotel Champlain, add $4 

For private hath at Albany, Saranac Inn, 

and Hotel Champlain (here double 

rooms have bath), add $5 
Those not holding tickets Otis 

Albany, add $1.71. 

Those desiring to return through Lake 

George. instead of by rail to Albany, may 

1 1 $1.so to purser on steamer, 


do so bv 
who will then honor railway ticket 


holding 


Eagle Ray 


( 


Summit to 


naving 


 4ATERSKILL CONFERENCE 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


General Theme: Specialization in library work 


First session, Monday, June 23, 8.15 p.m 
President’s address—The world of print and 
the world’s work 
“As other ee us.” Brief comments and ex 
pressions on hbrary work from men and 
women of affairs in thi untry and in 
Great Britain 
Sec nd session Tuesday, Tun 24, 9.30 a.m 
Theme: Work with foreigners lored races, 


de fe ctives and den ndent 


Our fellow citizens of forei Hon. Wil 


n birth 


liam Sulzer, Governor of New York 
Paper on work with foreigners (title to be an- 


nounced later). Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby 


& 
Albany 
passenger 
— 
July 2 
uly 2. 
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Charles E. Rush 
helping those who 


The men in the yards. 

Defectives and dependents: 
cannot help themselves. Julia A. Robinson. 

What of the colored races? William F. Yust 

Reports of officers and committees: 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Finance committee. 

Trustees of Endowment fund 

Publishing Board. 


Third session, Wednesday, June 25, 9.30 a.m. 


Theme: Library influences in the home, in the 
shop and on the farm. 

Special reference collections for housekeepers. 
Sarah Louise Arnold. 

A working library for the artisan and the 
craftsman. Edward F. Stevens. 

The woman on the farm. Lutie E. Stearns. 

The library situation as it touches the rural 
field. Prof. Liberty H. Bailey. 


Bookbinding. 
Bookbuying 
Catalog rules 
Cooperation 
Codérdination 
Federal and state relations 
International relations. 


for small libraries 
with the N. E. A 


Fourth session, Thursday, June 26, 9.30 am. 


Theme: Children and young people; their con- 
ditions at home, in the school, and in the 
library 

The education of children and the conserva- 
tion of their interests. Mrs. Frances Squire 
Potter. 

Changing conditions of child life. Faith E. 
Smith 

How the library is meeting these conditions 
(title to be announced later). Gertrude E. 
Andrus 

Normal schools and their relation to librarian- 
ship. Willis H. Kerr. 

The enlarging scope of library work in high 
schools Mary E. Hall. 

Reports of committees: 

Library administration. 
Library training 
Library work with the blind 
Public documents. 
Friday, June 27, 


Fifth session, 9.30 a.m 


Theme: The library's service to business and 
legislation 
Address (subject to be supplied). George 


McAneny. 
The law that stands the test. 
State-wide forces in the state library. 

Brown. 
Present 

movement. 
Making a librarv 


M. S. Dudgeon. 
m 
status of the legislative reference 
C. B. Lester. 

useful to business men. S 


H. Ranck 
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business organizations: their ex- 
yuise B. Krause. 


Libraries in 
panding function. L 
Business. 


Sixth session, Saturday, June 28, 9.30 a.m 


Theme: The world of books 
The friendly book. Genevieve 
How to discourage reading. Edmut 
son. 
Sook symposium. 
Unfinished business. 
Reports : 
Executive Board. 
Council 
Resolutions committee 
Tellers of election. 


COU NCIL 
The Council will hold three sessions at 
Kaaterskill. The first and third meetings ! 


deal with committee reports and other business 
At the second session the subject, “Quality of 
fiction” will be considered, the discussion being 
led by Horace G. Wadlin, librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, and Arthur F. Bost- 
wick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
The meetings of the Council will probably be 
open to the membership at large. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
1. Main Session. Andrew Keogh (Yale) 
presiding. 
sibliographic instruction in colleges and uni- 
versities. Introduced by Lucy M. Salmon, 
professor of history in Vassar. 
The fundamentals of classification for col- 


leges and universities. Introduced by H. E. 


Bliss (C. C. N. Y.). 


The college library and the research de- 


mand. Introduced by Robert S. Fletcher (Am- 
herst). 

Art influences in the college library. Intro- 
duced by Frank Weitenkampf (New York 
Public Library). 

2. Round table for reference workers. Sarah 


B. Askew (New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission) presiding. 

What a city should expect and receive from 
the library. Introduced by William H. Allen, 
Ph.D., director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, New York City. 

Scientific management : and the reference de- 
partment as a bureau of information. Intro- 
duced by Marilla W. Freeman (Goodwyn In- 
stitute, Memphis, Tennessee). 

What any library can do for the business and 
trade interests of the town. Sarah B. Ball 
(Newark Free Public Library). 

The civics room in a medium sized town 
Introduced by Edith Kammerling (Chicago 
Public Library). 

Papers to be brief and general discussion 
expected. 

3. Round table for college librarians. F. C. 
Hicks (Columbia) presiding. 

Several subjects, to be announced later, will 


| 
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be introduced in five-minute papers, and tim 
will be provided tor informal discussion ot 
subjects suggested by those present 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


trustee and the American 
lection. 

abdicate in fav 
in the matter of e! 
1s and assistants? 


Phe 
trustec- rec 
Should trustees 
service mmissions 


ments oO! 


ishrar 


Duties of trustees as to library legis 
Trustees of a large city library, and of a 
small library—a comparison 


CATALOG SECTION 


First Sessio Administration of catalog 
department 
From .he hbrar an’ s standpoint—F F. Hop- 


per, librarian of the Put blic Library, Tacoma 
From the catalogers standpoint—Laursé 

Smith, chief of the catalog and reference de- 

Public Library, Cincinnati. 


partme: 
artments—Beatrice 


Relation 


Winser, 


assistant librarian, Free Public Library, Ne 
ark; Arthur E. Be atwick, librarian, Public 
Library, St. Louis 

Discuss101 

The problem under discussion for this session 
is whether the me ds which prevail in the 
catalo partment can be more efficiently ad- 
jus ted to the changes in the conditions and re 
quirements of the mé dern public library 


The s to the discussion libra 
rians and those not specializing in cé 
that the catalogers of the section may 
benefit of their suggestions. 

Second Session: Discussion of cat alos 


tries and forms of cards 


section invite 
t aloging 


have the 


en 


SECTION IN LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


First Session—Tuesday afternoon, June 24 
Topic: Values in library work w ith children 
1. Clare Whitehill Hunt; superinte ndent of 

the children’s department, Brooklyn Public 
Library 
2. Caroline Burnite 
work, Cleveland 
Discussion. To be 
3. Report showing volume of children’s work 
in the U. S., by Dr. Bostwick 
Second Session—Friday afternoon, 


T 


director of children’s 
Public Library 


assigned. 


June 27 


rural school library. 
n. librarian. Minnesota St 
‘ducation 

assigned 

school librarians led by 
Hall. librarian Girls’ High 
lyn, N. Y., and president | 
n,N. EA 

f a public library 
Maud MeClelland, 


Board of I 
Discussion. To be 


table of 


brary 
a. Work 


branch 


scno 


librarian, 


TRAINING SECTION 


and grading in 
Plummet! 


~ulum 


ols Mary W 


Coéperation of libraries with library schools 
Corinne bacon 


library 
Joseph 


ity for 
Milam, 


Report on methods of publ 


schools—M. S. Dudgeon, C. H 


ine A Rat! ibs me 
Account of the work of the library school 
round table tor ‘1912 and 1913—P. L. Winds« 
AGRICULTURAL LIPRARII ECTION 


und table con- 
librarian of the 
further 


informal 1 


Greene, 


There will be an 
ducted by ( Charles R 
Massa t 


announce 


Paper by Frank C. W allace, superintendent 
of documents, Washington, D. C, outlined by 
him as follows: 


Replies to questions ind resolutions sug 
gested at the last conterence \ f the A. L. A 
(a) Distribution of bills (b) Reasons why 


catalogs and indexes can not be Iss! 
Assignment of \ 
(a) 


Publicat 


prom ptly 
bers to Congressional series 
of a daily bulletin 

2. Explanation of Sec 
tive appropriation act centrali 
tion in the office of the 
documents. 

3 Need 
librarians to 


tion & of the Lew 
ing the distribu 
superintendent 


coéperation on the part of the 
the publication and dis 
tribution methods of government publications 

Paper by Francis A. Crandall on phases ot 


the public document ques stion. 


for 
improve 


STATE LIBRARIES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


First sesst 

The public records of Englar John Thom 
con, librarian of the, Philadel phia Free Library 
The state library as a sp “ialist -John A 
app, legislative librarian, Indian- 


rence 


apolis. 
Subject unannouncs d, a paper by Minme 
Priest Dunton, librarian of the Idaho State 


Library 

Reports of committee on arrangement and 
distribution of state documents 
ham. librarian of the State Library of 


Johnson Brig- 


lowa 


The legislative reference service G. S. God 

d, librarian of the State Library of Conne 
ticut 

The publication of municij al year-books—J 
L. Gillis, state hbrarian f California 

Second session 
The ure ot archi material—R (; 
hwaites, superintendent of the State Histo 


Me 
Discussion by June R. Donnelly, Marilla W 
Freeman, and others 
>pe cialization 1 ur! 
lig 
i] 
n will be made later 
MI I I NI ABLI 
1. Possibilitr 
Martha 
2. Roun 
Marv ! 
oc 
} 
High School, ! aic, N. J 
b. The librarian’s opportunity in vocation il 
guidan Samuel H. Ranck, librarian ical S ty of \ ! ee ay sal 
Pudi Library, Grand Pub ‘ ! 
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William R. Reinick, librarian of the document Report of the committee to confer with Li- 
division oi Philadelphia Free Library. brary of Congress on subject headings, and 


Reports of committee on codperation between discussion. 


legislative reference departments, by John A. Second session—Wednesday afternoon, June 
Lapp, legislative reference librarian, Indian- 25. 
apolis. Destruction and rebuilding of New York 
Public archives—H. R. McIlwaine, state li- State Law Library, by Frederick D. Colson, | 
brarian of Virginia. librarian. | 
Systematic bibliography of state official lit- Election of officers for the coming year. 
erature—W. R. Reinick, of Pennsylvania. Round table—Thursday morning, June 26. 
Report of the committee on shelf classifica- 
LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS tion of law text books. 
First session Symposium on catalogs of law libraries. 
Organizing small libraries—Round table— 


Zaidee Brown, Massachusetts Public Library 
Commission, presiding. First session—Tuesday afternoon, June 24. 
1. Methods suggested by state organizer for Relation of the special to the general library 
accessioning; classification; shelf listing; cat- —W. Dawson Johnston. 
aloging (should it be attempted? should L. C. Relation between the municipal library and 
cards be used?); loan system; mechanical legislators—Andrew Linn Bostwick. 
preparation of books. Experiences of a special collector—William 
2. Average time required for above proc- Barclay Parson (engagements permitting). 
esses, and average cost per 1000 volumes. Special library methods of the library of the 
3. Help from local sources: paid workers, Prudential—Dr, Frederick L. Hoffman. 


trustees, volunteers, help from neighboring li- Second session—Wednesday afternoon, June 
brarians. 25. 
4. Kinds of supplies and cost. Address on methods of the Luce clipping 
5. How the organizer may interest the people bureau—Hon, Robert Luce, ex-lieutenant-gov- 
of the town in the library. ernor of Massachusetts. 
6. Board meeting—budget—other adminis- Report of committee on clippings—Jesse Cun 
trative problems. ningham. 
Note: For this discussion, “sinall library” Address on clipping methods of the Wall 
means any library with less than 5000 volumes. Street Journal library—Dr. J. Frank Crowell 
Those attending the session are asked to Report of committee on special library train- 
come prepared to describe actual work, and to ing—O. E. Norman. 
give estimates on cost and time. Is there a demand for indexes in special 
Second session fields of agriculture and education‘—H. W 
Wilson. 
1. What the league can do to encourage the Third session—Thursday evening, June 26. 
establishment of new commissions The Library of Congress as a clearing hous 
2. CoOperation with state board of educa- for record of work done in economic subject 
tion, and library instruction in normal schools. —H. H. B. Meyer. 
3. Library work in state institutions—pris- Some established principles in special library | 
ons, reformatories, hospitals. organization—Marie F. Lindholm. 
4. Reports of committees and election of offi- The library of the school of landscape gar 
cers. dening at Harvard University—the treatment 
Note: A third adjourned session will be held of collections relating to landscape gardening 
if necessary. including city planning—Theodora Kimball. 
The English book trade library—R. A. Ped- 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES die, St. Bride Foundation, London (paper t¢ 


First session—Tuesday evening, June 24. be read by a member of the association). 
Address of welcome by Frank B. Gilbert, Review of special library work during the 
chief of the law division, New York state edu- year—Guy E. Marion. 


President's address AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 
Report of the treasurer. Either one or two meetings of the Institute 
Report of the executive committee. will be held. The following topics will be dis- 
Reports of the special committees: cussed: 
Legal bibliography. 1. Cost of library administration. Report of 
Reprinting session laws. committee, John Thomson, Philadelphia Free 
National legislative information service. Library. 
Law libraries and law librarians. 2. Physical efficiency—Frank P. Hill, Brook- 
Latin—American laws. lyn Public Library. 
Lessening fees charged by clerks of fed- 3. The need of specialization in library ser- 
eral courts for opinions. vice—W. D. Johnston, Columbia University 


Round table—Wednesday morning, June 25. Library. 
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CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL 
HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


Saturday, June 28, 1913, 2 p.m. 


Program for conference of school librarians, 
to be held under the auspices of the American 
Library Association and the Library Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association :* 


High school session 


Conducted by Miss Anna Hadley, librarian, 
the Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 
Planning and equipping a high school library. 
Miss Sarah B. Annett, librarian, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City. 
How can we encourage the best use of the 
library by the different departments? Miss 
Elizabeth B. McKnight, librarian, Barringer 

High School, Newark, N. J. 
Training high school students in the use of 
books (brief reports and discussion) 
Miss Fanny D. Ball, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Miss Helen Hill, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Laura M. Mann, Central High 


School, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Janet Nunn, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, supervisor of high 
school libraries, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ways of interesting high school pupils in good 
reading (five minute talks) : 
Boys—Miss Marie Fox Wait, Peddie In- 
stitute, Hightstown, N. J. 
Miss Mary Spangler, High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Girls—Miss Katharine Grasty, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Celia M. Houghton, High 
School, Albany, N. Y. 
Question box and general discussion 
Normal school session 
Conducted by Willis Kerr, State Normal 


School, Emporia, Kansas. 
Topics suggested : 
Library lessons in the grades. 
Length and number of lessons. 
Subjects taught in the different grades 
Practice lessons given by students. 
Courses in childden’s literature given by nor- 
mal school students. 
Number of lessons. Best helps. 
State law requiring such lessons 
Question box: Problems of normal 
librarians. 
Note.—There will be an exhibit of school 
library helps, lists, forms, etc. 


Results. 


school 


*For notice of Salt Lake City conference of 
school librarians see program for National Education 
Association in this issue. 
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MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONERS 
1913 found the library matters in this state 
very promising, there has been a large ex- 
tension work done both by the State Library 


and the Library Commission. During the bi- 
ennial report which ended July, I1gi2, 105,000 
traveling library books were sent out from the 


shipping room. The advertising of this work 
through the medium of the educational trains 


and the work of a representative of the Board 
of Library Commissioners, who has visited 
nearly every county in the state during the last 


year, has made a large increase in the demand 
for these libraries, and a still greater interest 
and demand is expected during the next year. 

Four summer schools are to be carried on 
in this state, the additional one being in con- 
nection with Bay View Assembly, which fol- 
lows the Chautauqua plan. A very elaborate 
display is to be made there and a large amount 
of material distributed for the benefit of the 
rural school teachers and others who do not, in 
any other way, come in contact with the work 
that is being done on these lines. 

At the last session of the legislature a law 
was passed which makes it obligatory upon 
the part of district school ofhcers to select 
books for the township and district libraries 
from a list prepared by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Librarian; 
the result from this will undoubtedly be good, 
as rural schools are not up to the average in 
books in their libraries 

The Board of Library Commissioners has 
also decided to finance four round-tables in this 
state during the coming year, the printing of 
an enlarged edition of the list of 500 best 
books for children, and a second and enlarged 
edition of “Biographical sketches of American 
artists” is now in the hands of the printers. 

The commission will conduct its usual sum- 
mer courses in elementary library methods for 
teachers at the Western State Normal School 
at Kalamazoo and the Northern State Normal 
School at Marquette, beginning June 30, and 
at the Ferris Industrial Institute, at Big 
Rapids, beginning July 7, 1913. ‘The board is 
also glad to announce a new course this year 
in connection with the Summer University at 
Bay View, beginning July 17. 

These courses are not intended for the pro- 
fessional training of librarians, but to make 
the teachers more efficient through an intelli- 
gent use of books. They will cover the subject 
of elementary library economics and will be 
inspirational, technical and practical. Credits 
will be given to students taking the courses. 
A model library of 500 books for children will 
be available, and these books will be used in 
the practice work of students Miss Green, 
of the New York Public Library, will conduct 
a week’s course in children’s literature at Kal 
amazoo, Marquette and Big Rapids, and Miss 
Whiteman, of the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, will give a like course at Bay View 
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State Library ‘Associations 


\KLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOC IATION 

At the sixth annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Library Association, May 14 and 15, at 
Muskogee, Mr. Carroll S. Bucher, president 
of the Muskogee library board, gave a cordial 
and eloquent address of welcome, responded 
to by Mrs. Cora Case Porter, acting president, 
in the gracious capable manner which charac- 
terized her leadership throughout the meet- 
ings. The sessions were full of helpful dis- 
cussions along technical lines. 

Mr. George B. Utley, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the principal speaker 
and an authority on library matters, addressed 
the assembly in the Commercial Club rooms 
on “The library as a _ business * and 
“How to interest the business man in the li- 
brary.” Mr, Utley quoted former President 
Roosevelt as declaring that after the church 
and the school came the library in point of 
public benefit. 

“What children read” was ably discussed by 
F. S. Monroe, superintendent of the Muskogee 
city schools. Mrs. Bertha McBride, of 
Guthrie, read a paper giving valuable sugges- 
tions on “Library work with children.” 

Miss Abbott’s resignation as president was 
read and accepted, and a committee appointed 
to write her a letter of thanks for her cooper- 
ation and financial help, expressing regret that 
she is out of the state for the next year. Mrs. 
R. W. Funk sent a cordial letter of greeting 
and good wishes to the association 

The committee on affiliation with A. L. A. 
reported, recommending approval of any regu- 
lation that may be adopted by A. L. A. at 
the Kaaterskill conference. 

The strength of the association was greatly 
increased by the addition of several capable 
new members. Miss Radford, librarian at 
Muskogee, proved herself a genius as an ex- 
ecutive in preparing for the meeting Miss 
Anna Reid McGlenn, of Tulsa, made her in- 
itial appearance, giving a paper on “The small 
library as a social center,” in which she named 
the varied activities that are now considered 
the proper functions of a library. 

Seven valued members who are state school 
librarians were absent, owing to stress of work 
incident to commencement. 

\ vote of thanks was tendered Miss Phelps 
for the efficient service she is rendering in 
conducting a summer training class for libra- 


asset 


rians. 

The association voted enthusiastically to in 
vite the American Library Association to hold 
Its 1913 in Oklahoma. Miss Edith 


SE ssion 


Allen Phelps extended an invitation from Ok- 
lahoma City, giving an attractive outline of its 
facilities for handling so large a 
Mrs. J. 1 
Phe Ips we 
vitation to the 
York in June. 


convention 
A. Thompson, of Chickasha, and Miss 

re elected delegates to carry this in- 
national conference in New 
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Mrs. De Roos Bailey, chairman of library 
committee of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, outlined in a graphic manner the need 
of a larger expenditure of time and money to 
carry on the useful work of traveling libraries 

Favorable action was taken in t 
greetings from Mrs. D. A. McDougal, pres- 
dent of the State Federation of 
Clubs, asking the association to become a mem 
ber of the federation on the same basis as the 
clubs. Miss Mary R. Radford, of the Mu 
kogee Public Library, was elected ¢ es 
the association at the biennial federation mx 
ing at Tulsa in November. 

A resolution was adopted relative to repre 
sentation on the program of the State Tea 
ers’ Association. 

Miss Ava L. Miles, of the Oklahoma ‘ 


Public Library and chairman of the leg 


respons 
response 


yyomen 


committee, read a report on the progress 
the library commission bill. The committ 
was commended for its faithful work and 
continued, Mrs. De Roos Bailey, of Muskog 
and Mrs. R. W. Funk, of Shawnee, being 
added. 

An excellent luncheon at the Torson, t 
dered by the Chamber of Commerce, a 


tion at the Christian Temple, and an 
over the city and out to “Sawokla,” the 
turesque home of Miss Alice Robinson, \ 
features of Muskogee’s delightful spital 
Miss Robinson served a dinner to t! 
ing librarians in honor of her friend, 
Phelps. 
The following officers were elected: pres 
dent, Mrs. Cora Case Porter, Oklahoma Cit 


first vice-president, Miss Mary R. Radf 
Muskogee: second vice-president, Miss Alma 
Megleen, Tulsa; treasurer, Miss Cora Milt 
more, Stillwater; secretary, Mrs. J. A. Thor 
son, Chickasha. 
Mrs. J. A. 
Secret 

VEW YORK STATE LIBRARY ISSOUIATIK 
The 23d annual meeting of the New Y: rk 
State Library Association will be held Sept 
22-27, inclusive, at the Sagamore, on I 
George. Railroad fares, hotel and 
tails of the program will |! lat 
A cordial invitation is extended to work 


throughout New York state and elsewhere 
attend. 

All who have once enjoyed “library work’ 
at Lake George will wish to go again, whil 
it is hoped that those who have not will take 
this opportunity to become acquainted wit! 
fellow-workers and to know the beauties 
the region. 

ApELAIDE Bowtes MAttsy, Secretar) 


SEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIAT 

The tenth meeting of the Georgia Library 
Association was held in Atlanta Monday and 
Tuesday, April 28-29, at the Carnegie Library 


The first session was opened by 


1913 


Everett, president of the 


Board of Trustees. Dr. J. H. T. McPherson, 
ot — president of the Georgia Library 
Associati delivered the president’s address, 
was followed by the report of the secre- 


irom Mr. Willis M 


which ] 
tary 

The meeting then given over to “Some 
special phases of library wi rk,” and pay 
presented by Mrs. Maud Barker, 

vho told of the work of the State 
Mr. William H. Moyer, warden of 
the federal prison, told of the library now 
operated in the prison, and told of his 
plans for future development of the library 
work. Mr. Moyer invited the members of f the 
Association to visit the prison library, and 
many spent the afternoon 1n a most interesting 
visit. 
Following Mr. 


was 
eTS 
were State 
librarian, 
Library. 


also 


Moyer, Miss Orpha Zoe Mas- 
librarian of the Retail Credit Company, 
unique library which is operated by 
and showed what an active part 
of the employes of the 


sey, 
told of the 
the company, 
it plays in the rating 
company 


Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, of Middleton, who 
was to have told of the system of traveling 
] I i ~} sh » § ds th gho - 
libraries which she sen r ng ut the ter 
ritory covered by the S« aboard Air Line Rail- 


way, was det: 1ined by illness 

Telegrams of congratt ilatio yn were read from 
several absent members, and from Mrs. Anne 
Wallace Howland, of Boston, who or rganized 
the Georgia Library Association in 1897. 

Invitations were presented, inviting the As- 
sociation to attend several interesting events 
during the afternoon, notably the organ re- 
cital at the City Auditorium, and a reception 
at the Piedmont Driving Club, given in honor 
of the delegates to the Sociological Congress 
in session in the city. 

The afternoon hours were left free for visits 
to the neighboring libraries, and delegates di- 
vided their time between the two branch libra- 
ries, the Anne Wallace branch and the Oakland 
City branch, and some of the college libraries. 

In the evening Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick gave 
a most interesting lecture on “The activities 
of a large library system,” illustrated by stere- 
opticon views of the St. Louis Public Library. 
The lecture was followed by an informal re- 

-eption, at which the B« ard of Bek pon and 
their wives and the library staff acted as hosts. 

Tuesday morning was given to a round table 
discussion of the “Problems of a small public 
library,” conducted by Miss Elots Alexander, 
assistant librarian, Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta, who also led t ission on Catalog- 
ing. Miss Florence ley, head of the Cir- 
culation Department, led the discussion of Cir- 
culation problems, and Miss Tommie D. Bar- 
ker, head of the Reference Department, led the 
f ref blems, and exhibited 


new aids to reference work. On ac- 
count of the late hour, the discussions of work 
with children and training for library work, 


by Miss Amelia Whitaker and Mrs. Percival 


Sneed, respectively, were omutted, and the fr 
ports from the small hbrari« i the state were 
presented by their lhbrarian Ten libraries 
ere pi ted, and in ing report 
showed splendid work sughout the 
state 
Ihe reports were toll i by a delightful 
Bostwi t Art of re 
ns to re-read 
. uring the read- 
i eld + 
l Pechnol 
Of il i in nd 
her assistant. Miss Julia nd el ied 
the visitor and ver sident 
Kk. G. Matheson, w ) t gl ig 
terms of the good work t accomp!l d 
by the college librari Mr L. Boogher, 
of the Librar mit t » the 
visitors 
In the absence of Mr. D B 
brarian of the University of G gia | y 
(who was called home a few hours betore ec 
session by illness in his family), Mrs. Percival 
Sneed, princi al of the Library [raining 
School of Carnegie Library, presided o thi 
session. Reports from t librarian f the 
Georgia School of Technology, Agn Scott 
College, Emory College, Me University, 
Wesleyan College, Brenau Coll ind Bessie 
Tift College were present l, and s ed ex 
cellent work done during the past yeat li 
Hammond then invited the visitors to mspect 
her library building and xamit é l 


lection of old books, among 1 are som 


excellent incunabula 
The report of the 


N mit mmittee 
was ur animously adopted, and ¢ llowing 
officers were elected: president hancellor 
David C. Barrow, Athens; vic dents 
Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, Mr. H. H. Stone, Mr 
Duncan Burnet, Mr. Will Ha 1 Invita 
tions for the next meeting were 1 ed trom 
several cities, but it was finally d led to a 
cept the invitation presented by \ Nina 
Holstead, of the Carnegie Library of Columbu 

The tenth meeting was the largest and most 


representative meeting ever Id by the A 


ciation. sixteen cities of Georgia sending dele 
gates. There were also ] fron 
cities which are now planning |! Miss 
Mollie Norman, librariar n Spring 
brought greetings f: \ nd Miss 
lary Pell Palmer wT t rep 
resented North Carolina. Ge a has 22 pub 
lic libraries, and thre i of 
construction 
Library Clubs 
tin 
Club 19! | red 
\1 ] t? 
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Young Women’s Christian Association, 7 East 
15th street. As the May meeting is the annual 
business meeting of the club, the afternoon's 
program was preceded by the election of offi- 
cers tor the ensuing year. The officers elected 
were: president, Miss Mary W. Plummer, 
director New York Public Library School; 
vice-president, Mr. E. F, Stevens, librarian, 
Pratt Institute; secretary, Miss E. H. Buding- 
ton, Columbia University Library; treasurer, 
Mr. H. O. Wellman, New York Public Li- 
brary; council, Mr. E. H. Anderson, Miss 
Theresa Hitchler, Miss A. Van Valkenburgh, 
Miss Isadore G. Mudge. After the transac- 
tion of routine business, including the election 
of three new members and the presentation of 
the annual reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer the regular program of the after- 
noon was taken up. , This consisted of full re- 
ports of great interest from the various com- 
mittees which had been working throughout 
the year. The detailed reports showed much 
research and investigation into local conditions, 
and some were of such a nature as to promise 
to be of more than local use and interest. As 
all the reports are to be printed in full in the 
June issue of the Club Bulletin no analysis of 
their contents is given here. The committees 
which presented reports are: Historical man- 
uscripts, Victor H. Paltsits, chairman; Libra- 
ries in charitable, reformatory, and penal in- 
stitutions, Frederick W. Jenkins, chairman; 
Prints, Frank Weitenkampf, chairman; School 
libraries, Miss Mary W. Hall, chairman; Spe- 
cial collections, Miss Isadore G. Mudge, chair- 
man; Union lists, William P. Cutter, chair- 
man; Press, L. M. Solis-Cohen, chairman; 
New members, Miss Harriet E. Hassler, chair- 
man. At the conclusion of the reports, a vote 
of thanks to the librarian and the library 
committee of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association for the use of the rooms was 
passed and the formal part of the meeting was 
adjourned. <A_ reception at which refresh- 
ments were served was held after the meet- 
ing, and after the reception many members 
of the club took advantage of the opportunity 
to visit the charming library rooms of the 
association. Isapore G. Munce, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The last meeting of the Pennsylvania Library 
Club, for the season of 1912-13, which was 
held on Monday evening, May 12, 1913, was 
unique in its way, the first half hour being 
spent in historic old Christ Church of Revo- 
lutionary fame. Dr. Washburn, the rector of 
Christ Church, gave a very full description of 
the church as it was before the Revolution, 
saying that “while the Revolutionary associa- 
tions with the church are very precious and 
very significant, the fact must not be forgotten 
that the church was there long before there 
was a Revolution.” <A _ well-carved coat-of- 
arms, sent over in 1694 to mark the royal 
governor's pew, is still in the church, also a 
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great deal of the original altar furniture; and 
the communion silver presented by Queen Anne 
is still used. After Dr. Washburn’s address, 
the meeting adjourned to the Neighborhood 
House across the street, where the regular 
annual business meeting was held. 

Four new members were elected, and after 
the treasurer's report for the year (which 
showed a substantial balance for next year’s 
work) was read and approved, the following 
officers were nominated and elected to serve 
for the year 1913-1914: president, Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, president Dropsie College; first vice- 
president, Hon. Thomas L. Montgomery, state 
librarian; second vice-president, Miss Corinne 
Bacon, librarian and director library class, 
Drexel Institute; treasurer, Miss Bertha S. 
Wetzell; secretary, Miss Jean E, Graffen. 

After the election, Dr. Robinson asked to 
be allowed to make another nomination, at 
the request of the nominating committee. He 
said that he wished “to make a nomination to 
a new office of honor, and to nominate a per- 
son for that office who deserves all the honor 
that we can give him, and one to whom this 
club owes more than most of us know. He 
was among its first founders, having been 
president of the club, and is willing always to 
spend and be spent in the interest of the club. 
I have the pleasure and honor to nominate for 
honorary president of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club Mr. John Thomson, librarian of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia.” After an 
enthusiastic endorsement of this nomination by 
a rising vote, Mr. Thomson accepted the office 
in his usual gracious and genial manner. 

Dr. Washburn again took the floor, and 
gave a most interesting and descriptive talk 
about the library of Christ Church, about 
which, up to the present time, very little is 
known, except perhaps what has been brought 
out by Dr. Keep, ot Columbia University, in 
his lectures on colonial libraries. The first 
consignment of books for this library was 
sent in 1696, the books being marked “Belong- 
ing to ye Library of Philadelphia in Pennsyl- 
vania.” The library contains over 300 volumes 
in all. Mention of this library was made in a 
book published in London in 1608. 

The members and their friends, numbering 
one hundred and twenty, were loathe to leave 
at the close of the meeting, and many re- 
mained until a late hour, examining the old 
books with the quaint inscriptions and book 
plates. A vote of thanks was extended to Dr. 
Washburn for a delightful and _ instructive 
evening. Jean FE. Grarren, Secretary. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


A meeting of the Northern New York Li- 
brary Club was called to order at the Theresa 
Library at 11 o'clock a.m. on Wednesday, 
April 23. There were thirty-two in attend- 
ance, including trustees, librarians and inter- 
ested friends. 

It was voted to hold the fall meeting of the 


| 
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club at the new library at Colton, the time 
of meeting being left to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Resolutions were endorsed that the parcel 

post just initiated place books upon the same 
basis as other articles entitled to the parcel 
post. 
Miss Mary Hasbrouck, of the Ogdensburg 
Library, read a paper on “Reserving books” ; 
Mr. John Sterling, of Watertown, gave a talk 
on “The library and the busy man,” and Miss 
Caroline Webster gave a paper on “The 
farmer and the library.” These papers were 
followed by informal discussions on the sub- 
jects. 

Officers for the year were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Dr. S. A. Hayt, Watertown, president; 
Jane Naughton, Watertown, secretary; Kath- 
erine S. Perine, Watertown, treasurer. 

JANE NAUGHTON, Sec’y. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The last meeting of the season was held on 
Thursday evening, May 8, at Lincoln Center. 
Dinner was served at 6.30, and a short busi- 
ness meeting was held afterward. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1913-1914: 
president, C. J. Barr, assistant librarian of 
John Crerar Library; first vice-president, Miss 
Mary W. Wood, librarian of the Blackstone 
Branch of Chicago Public Library; second 
vice-president, Miss Mary Van Horne, libra- 
rian, Art Institute, Chicago; secretary, Miss 
Agnes Peterson, Newberry Library; treasurer, 
Miss Cora M. Gettys, Reference Department, 
Library of University of Chicago 

The balance of the evening was devoted to 
dancing, and the 125 members present had a 
most enjoyable evening. 

HeLcen Hutcuinson, Sec’y 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual meeting of the club was held on 
May 15, at Forest Hills Inn, Forest Hills, 
L. L, at 2.30 p.m. This locality has been re- 
cently laid out as a garden city under the 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
About two hundred were in attendance. The 
following officers for the coming year were 


unanimously elected: president, Harriot Hass- 
ler, Queens Borough Public Library; vice- 
president, Julia Hopkins, Pratt Institute Free 
Library; secretary, Eleanor Roper, Queens 
Borough Public Library: treasurer, Gwendo- 


len Brown, Brooklyn Public Library. 


rhe first speaker of the afternoon was John 
M. Glenn, director of the Russell Sage Found- 
ation Mr. Glenn's preliminary remarks were 
devoted to a descript f the locality at 
Forest Hills, and he explained the purpose of 
the Sage Foundation Hom Association in 

tab! ng tl irden Then fol eda 
de iption of tl ictivit of the Foundation 
in publication It iteresti to 
work 1s divided, s1 ( rity © in 


ization Department, the Recreation Depart 
ment, the Publicity Work, etc. The aim ot 
the Foundation is not so much to help ind 
viduals as to get the needs of a community 
betore the public, and to suggest how the s 
cial and industrial betterment of this com 
munity may be brought about. It aims also ty 
standardize social work and the education oi 
social workers 

Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, chief scout libra- 
rian of the Boy Scouts, was the next speaker. 
The importance of a boy’s reading when about 
twelve years of age was emphasized. He is 
sure to be interested in books of adventure, 
war, heroes and sport, and Mr. Mathiews 
placed stories of adventure first, because they 
develop his imagination and self-reliance. Very 
important also are books of sport and school 
life, because they devel Pp his sense of honor 
and honesty. Mr. Mathiews exhibited a ques- 
tionnaire which he had prepared for the use 
of a boy’s parents. From a study of the 
answers to these questions, he is enabled to 
recommend certain books best adapted to the 
boy’s reading. He told also of a plan which 
has been started to publish, for a small sum, a 
number of the best books for boys. Only the 
most representative and best books will b 
chosen, and thus the problem of “not what a 
boy ought to read but what he does and wt 
read” will be partially solved 

After these addresses a vote of thanks, pre 
sented by Dr. Hill, was unanimously extended 
to the speakers of the afterncon, and “to th 
Sage Foundation Homes Association for the 
privilege of enjoying their hospitality in thi 
newest garden spot of Long Island.” 

Rovert L. Smitu, Secretary 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Several unusually good lectures have 1 


cently been given by visiting librarians. These 

lave been 

April 18. Mr. George Hes. A bureau of r 
view; a discussion of the advisability of 
central board of book appraisal Mr. Ile 


has since printed his address in pamphl 
form 

April 21 Miss Bessie S 
libraries: a i 
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April 29 \] Tyler Commission 

work | 
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tion from the desk attendant’s point of view. 

Owing to continued illness, Miss Martha T. 
Wheeler has again been obliged to give up her 
work in the school. Miss Mary E. Eastwood, 
‘03, who was in general charge of the course 
in selection of books at the beginning of the 
school year, has again taken the major part of 
the work of the course. She has been assisted 
by Rev. Charles F. Porter, ’o8, of the traveling 
library section, who has given the lectures 
and conducted the discussions in religion and 
philosophy. Miss Mary Ellis, ’92, for a num- 
ber of years the official indexer of the Educa- 
tion Department, is conducting the course in 
indexing. 

The library institute of the Albany district, 
conducted by the New York State Library 
Association, was held in one of the school’s 
classrooms, Tuesday, May 20. Lack of room 
prevented the attendance of many of the stu- 
dents, but a number of the seniors acted as 
guides throughout the building to the visiting 
librarians. Among the speakers were Mr. 
Wyer, Mr. Watson, Miss Mary E. Eastwood, 
Miss Mary P. Parsons, and Mr. Walter, of 
the State Library staff. Mr. Wynkoop, head 
of the public libraries section and editor of 
New York Libraries, was in general charge 
of the meeting. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Alice A. Blanchard, ‘o3-’04, has been en- 
gaged as temporary assistant by the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library 

Genevieve Conant, "13, has been appointed 
head cataloger for the Public Library, Brook- 
line, Mass., and will begin her duties in July. 

Isabella M. Cooper, B.L.S., ’o8, has re- 
signed her position as instructor in the De- 
partment of Library Science at Simmons Col- 
lege, and will go to the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary to take charge of the sociological de- 
partment. 

Lillian M. George S., "10, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger of the Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis for the year beginning 
July 1. During the years Miss George 
has had charge of the cataloging and classity- 
ing at Purdue University 


past twe 


F. K. WALTER. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The work of the third term consists of two 
mornings a week (and an occasional afternoon 
period) of class room work, during which the 
courses in History of classification, Cutter clas- 
sification, Printing, Business methods, Library 
administration seminar, and Children’s work 
are given. Miss Plummer’s course in History 
of libraries and Mr. Eastman’s on Library 
buildings also come this term, and the elective 
course in Italian that was so successful last 
year is offered again. The rest of the time, 
about 28 hours a week, throughout the term, is 
spent in practical work. Most of this work is 
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done here in our own library, but, thanks to 
the courtesy of neighboring libraries, students 
under appointment to definite positions, or in- 
tending to take up distinct kinds of work, are 
enabled to get practice along special lines. One 
student is working two afternoons a week in 
the Erasmus Hall High School library, one in 
the library of the Children’s Museum, one 
spends a day a week in the Traveling Libraries 
department of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
and one is acquiring experience in the admin- 
istration of a smaller town library by working 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Englewood, N. J. 

The class have enjoyed lectures from Miss 
Stearns and from Miss Alice Tyler this month 
and an informal talk from Mr. Brett, who 
talked to them about the special children’s 
course given by the Cleveland Public Library 
As a result two members of the class, Miss 
Mary E. Hoover and Miss Adeline Cart- 
wright, have decided to go to Cleveland next 
year. 

Friday afternoon visits were made this 
month to Columbia University, the Hispanic 
Society, the Bureau of Municipal Research 
(where Dr. M. H. Allen gave an hour talk on 
“What public libraries can do for their city 
governments”), the Y. W. C. A. Library, the 
Newark Public Library, and the Public Li- 
brary of Madison, N. J. The latter was in re- 
sponse to an especial invitation extended by 
the board. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Ada Thurston, ’02, who has been an assist- 
ant in J. P. Morgan’s library for some years, 
was a beneficiary under Mr. Morgan's will for 
$10,000. 

Clara C. Field. ’os, has been made acting 
librarian of the Kern County Library of Cali- 
fornia. 

Janet Jerome, ’07, formerly assistant in th 
children’s room of the Denver Public Library, 
has been appointed branch f 
Henry White Warren branch of that library 

Helen M. Davis, ’10, formerly children’s lh 
brarian in the East branch of the Portland, 
Ore., library, has been made librarian of the 
Public Library of Franklin, Indiana. 

Ingegard Ekman, ’11, writes of her success 
in establishing a children’s library at her home 
in Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Ethel H. Opdycke, ‘11, was 
26 to Alfred F. Meverhans. 
at Clifton Park, N. J. 

JoSEPHINE ApAmMs Ratupone, Vice-direct 


SIMMONS COLLEGE—LIBRARY SCHOOL 


al 


librarian of the 


married April 
They are living 


Miss June Richardson Donnelly, teacher of 
library economy in the Washington Irving 
High School for Girls, New York, formerly 
director of the Drexel Institute Library 


School, has been elected associate professor 
of library science in Simmons College, libra- 
rian of the 
brary School. 


college, and director of the Li- 
She follows Miss Robbins, who 
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has resigned after serving the college from its 
foundation. Miss Donnelly was graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati in 1895 with 
distinction, and from the New York State 
Library Schocl in 1907. As an assistant at 
Simmons College and later as director of the 
Library School at Drexel Institute she de- 


veloped rare adminstrative ability. Her force- 
ful personality and grasp of the library needs 
in this country will, it is hoped, make her ad- 
ministration at Simmons notable; for she be- 


lieves that a college course combined with 
technical training offers to the American girl 
the opportunity for culture and means to a 
livehood that she has long desired. 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
The visiting lecturers of the past month, 


speaking before the junior classes, were Miss 
L. E. Stearns, of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, on “The library militant,” and on 
“Pioneer library work in Wisconsin,” and Miss 
Alice Tyler, of the Iowa Library Commission, 
on “The work of the library commission.” 
The students had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Tyler at a tea, given in her honor, and Miss 
Stearns at a campfire picnic, given by the stu- 
dents at a delightful picnicking spot on Staten 
Island. 

Mrs. Luther Gulick, one of the originators 
of the girls campfire movement, also addressed 


the juniors and the seniors in the children’s 
librarians’ course, on the movement and its 
object, exhibiting the costum and regalia. 
Juniors and seniors tog ther listened to a most 
interesting address by J Collier, of the 
National Board of Censorship, on “Moving 
picture shows.” 

The visits to libra ince the last record 
have been to the | Orange (N. J.) Public 
Library and its branches, with an inspection of 
the budget exhibit, made by “The Oranges,” 
to the Wadleigh and Morris high sch¢ Is 
Manhattan, and the Girls’ high school in 
Brooklyn. 

The results of the book sewing, pamphlet 
binding, etc., were some very & od pieces of 
work to be carried away by the students for 
future reference, and a set of n dels for th 
school, made and presented by Miss Allerton, 
of the senior class. 

The juniors tendered a May party to the 
seniors on the evening of May 9, which proved 
one of the prettiest functions of the year 

Senior lectures have been as follows: to the 
class in administration, a talk on “Ws rk for 


by 


Iphia, 


rs. Delfino, of the 
following a visit 


the blind in the U 


Free Library of Philad« 


to “The Lighthouse,” the new headquarters of 
New York work for the blind. An imvitation 


yrinting estab- 


has been received to visit the { 
f 4 Magazine, 


lishment of the Matilda Ziegler 
published in the interests f blind, which 
will be accepted if time permits This class 
has had also talks from H. I Cowing, of the 
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New Haven Public Library, on “The « culat- 
ing department”; Miss Harriet Prescott, ot 
Columbia University Library, on The cata 
loging department,” Miss Eleanor Bb. 
Woodruff, of the Pr stitute Free Library, 
on “TI eference d ment.” The class m 
advanced ital ny reterence rk has 
had one lecture by Isadore Mudge, of 
Columbia Unive ty Library, on “The refer- 
ence department of the college library,” and 
has been working in the various reterence 
rooms of the library on actual problems as- 
signed by the heads of the departments Sev- 
eral jumiors are giving their practice time to 
work on the index of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, which has its headquarters near at hand, 

Of the seniors, Miss Melvain (N. J.) and 
Miss Newberry ( Mich.) have been engaged as 
assistants by the reference department of the 


Olmsted (N. 
the New 


Kel- 


New York Public Library, Miss 
J.) goes as cataloger to the library 
York School of Philanthropy, and Mr 


liher as librarian to the new municipal reter- 
ence branch of the Portland (Ore.) Publie 
Library. Miss Simonds (Mass.), o! the ju 
niors, has been engaged to fill the po n of 
librarian of the New York Institut: for the 
Blind, as soon as her year in the school is over 

Other appointments, both of semor and 
juniors, will be ready for announcer nt in 
the next report 

Entrance examinations for 1913-14 vill be 
given on June 9, I913, at the school and in 
various parts of the country. One set of 
questions has already been dispatched t the 
Far East. 

The new circular of tl chool will n be 
out, enclosing one in regard to the of 
the senior year 

REPORT OF THE SENIOR YEAR 

Ne that the experimental year of ior 
studies is nearly at an end, it see bl 
to make some report on the k, der 
that librarians may know what be e 
ind that graduates of | 
have an idea of just what 1 ffered 

No students were accepted for the year oO 
were not graduates, with re nendation 
from a library school. No t n re 
quired, since those who were appoint | to po 
sitions were considered members of the library 
staff, and in the case of those doing unj rid 
practice, the fifteen hour f work per week 
were considered to offset any tuition fee No 
charge was made for text bool nd suppl 

Member tafl Prooklyn and 
Queens e of 
tered members of 
the Ne aff The 
minimut per nth, 
the | n library's C 
grade 

The morning hours from 9 to 12 wer the 
one lected for chool k, 1 the re 
main f the student hed led 
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in the reference or circulation departments of 
the library No student doing full library 
work (40 hours per week) could take more 
than one of the senior courses (two mornings), 
but students doing unpaid practice could and 
did elect two courses or four mornings of 
school work. 

Three courses were offered, in response to 
the demand from the junior class and from 
outside. Thirteen students, having no special 
leanings, elected administrative or general 
work, four advanced reference or cataloging, 
and four the work with children. Monday and 
Wednesday mornings were given to the ad- 
vanced reference and cataloging, Tuesday and 
Thursday to administrative subjects, Wednes- 
day and Friday to work with children. The 
students of the first-named course had their 
practice in the reference and cataloging rooms, 
the others chiefly in the branches and central 
circulation room, taking the same sort of 
schedules as the regular staff. In fact, they 
were members of the staff, for the time being, 
with the privilege of following certain courses 
in the school. 

In the course in advanced cataloging and 
reference the students were tested in the cata- 
loging room of the reference department for 
five weeks, and for an equal time on actual 
problems in the various reference rooms of the 
same department, children’s reference, eco- 
nomics, technology, art, government docu- 
ments. They had a course of lectures in the 
history of printing, practice in the cataloging 
of early printed books, a course in subject 
bibliography (chiefly of the natural sciences), 
lessons in bibliographical Italian, with a writ- 
ten test, and a number of single lectures, such 
as that of Mr. Austin B. Keep, on the “His- 
tory of American libraries,” Miss Ruth Gran- 
niss, on “\What makes an old book interesting,” 
and Miss Henrietta Bartlett, on “Making a 
bibliography.” This class selected as the sub- 
jects of the bibliographies to be presented for 
the diploma “Free speech,” “Eugenics,” and 
“Printers’ marks,” all three subjects having 
been suggested by an actual demand 

Che students in administration had a course 
of lectures on civic matters, followed by dis- 
cussion, and on numerous subjects pertaining 


to library administration, such as_ heating, 
lighting and ventilation, furnishing, library re 
ports, advertising, rules and _ regulations, 
budget nd financial reports, founding and 
organizing, library extension, etc. Inasmuch as 
there could be no practice under most of these 
heads, discussion and note taking were an im 
portant part of the work. Visits were made to 


library buildings, settlements, institutions for 
the blind; some practice was given in book- 


selection and in book-sewing, covering pamph- 
lets and 1 azines, mounting and labeling, 
making rtfolios, et 

The students electing the work with children 
had a series of 1 ns with Miss Annie C 
Moore on children’s bool and with Miss 
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Anna L. Tyler on picture bulletins and story- 
telling. Each prepared a bulletin, the subjects 
being Exploration and discovery, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and St. Valentine’s day. They also 
combined in making a graded list of stories 
for children, for use in the library’s children’s 
department. Among their school exercises 
were visits to the juvenile departments of 
book stores, to settlements, to truant schools, 
to graded public schools, to Ellis Island, etc., 
each followed by reports made in class. Much 
of their practice was in the children’s rooms 
of the library. 

Reports of the practice work have been sent 
in or furnished the library when called for, so 
that this part of the students’ course is still of 
the nature of testing and counts toward the 
granting or withholding of the diploma. 

Commencement exercises will take place on 
= 13, at 11 o’clock, and Mr. Charles K. 
Bolton, of the Boston Athenzum Library, will 
deliver the Commencement address, “The li- 
brarian in a democracy.” The first of the an- 
nual school dinners, projected by the school, 
will probably take place the evening before. 

Plans for the senior courses of the coming 
year are being made in the light of the past 
year’s experience. An additional course is to 
be given, toward preparation for work in 
school and college libraries, in response to a 
demand. 

Mr. Andrew Keogh, of Yale University Li- 
brary, and Miss Isadore Mudge, of Columbia 
University, are two of the lecturers who will 
give courses, and other college and school 
librarians have been invited. A course on the 
history of education will be included, and it 
is hoped that some lectures on the application 
of psychology to the work of the librarian 
may be secured. 

In the advanced reference and cataloging 
course, a number of lectures on “Bibliography 
and bibliographies” will be given by Miss Hen- 
rietta Bartlett, a New York bibliographer of 
reputation. In some subjects, the schedules of 
this and the previous course will lap, and the 
same work will be given to students of both 
courses. More attention will be given to the 
cataloging of maps, music and other unusual 
material. In the course in administration, 
Mr. E. H. Anderson, director of the New 
York Public Library, will give a number of 
talks on administration, and the lectures on 
‘ivic questions will be continued. The cours« 
in applied psychology, if given, will probably 
be so timed as to be open to all senior stu- 
dents. 

The course for children’s librarians 
somewhat changed in the proportion of sub- 
jects, ‘but Miss Moore and Miss Tyler will 
continue to conduct the major subjects 

For the students’ own sake, the fifteen hours 
unpaid practice is recommended, in order that 


ll be 


more time may be had for reading and study, 
or for tne taking of two courses, red thus 
covering more ground. Where, for financial 
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or other reasons, this is impracticable, the 
full-paid positions can almost always be counted 
on. Library school graduates, after some 
years of professional work, who find them 
selves in need of reinspiration and change ot 
thought, can surely find it in a year of study 
and recreation combined in New York, which 
offers so much of both. 

No entrance examinations are required of 
graduates of library schools recommended by 
their schools, except in cases where their en- 
trance tests have not included subjects re- 
quired by this school. The diploma of the 
school will state in what course the sudent has 
taken his or her senior work. 

Entrance examinations for the junior class 
will be given on Monday, June 9, from 9 to I 
and 2 to 6 o'clock, at the school and at as- 
signed points throughout the country. 

Very little change has been made in the 
junior course, with the exception of the offer 
of a supplementary or advanced course in gov- 
ernment documents offered to those students 
who do the best work in the primary course 
and who wish a more thorough knowledge. 
This has been offered by Miss Adelaide R. 
Hasse, and will be most valuable to students 
who wish to go into government positions or 
to prepare for legislative reference library 
work. The course will be given through in- 
formal talks and practice in the rooms of the 
Documents Division. 

Mary W. PiumMer, Principal. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
Miss Mary Wright Plummer, principal of the 
Library School, New York Public Library, 
visited the school and gave two lectures on 
“Applied poetry” and “The seven joys of 

reading,” Friday, May 2. 

Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, instructor in 
the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, gave nine lectures on story telling to the 
class, May 5-9. Thursday evening, May 8, 
Mrs. Thomsen told stories in the East Liberty 
Branch Auditorium. 

Other visiting lecturers, scheduled for the 
latter part of May, are: 

Mr. Edwin Hatfield Anderson, director of 
New York Public Library, New York City, 
two lectures (illustrated), on the “Work of 
the New York Public Library.” 

Mr. Edward L. Tilton, of New York, archi- 
tect, two lectures (illustrated), on “Library 
buildings,” May 20. 

During the spring term examinations were 
given in “Lending systems,” “Library work 
with schools,” “Ordering and accessioning,” 
and “Home library work.” 

The school closes its spring term June 9, 
and reopens for the summer term June 16. 
Courses bulletined for the summer term are 
Aids to library economy, Miss Mann 
Book binding, Mr. Arthur Bailey 
Book selection for children, Miss Knapp 
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Sook selection for children, Miss Randali 
ranch extension work, Miss Howard 

}usiness methods, Mr. Wrght 

lassified catalog, Miss Mann 

Yepartmental routine, Miss Law 

Modern public library movement in America, 
Miss Bogle 

Routine work of branch library, Miss Howard 

Seminar for periodical review, Miss McCurdy. 

During the summer term the students are 


scheduled two periods a week for practice 
work in the summer playgrounds. In connec- 
tion with the playground work a series of lec- 
tures will be given by membet f the Pitts 


burgh Playground Association 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The school has been particularly fortunate 
in the number and interest of the speakers 
who have given talks or addresses during the 
spring term.. Besides those already reported, 
President Plantz, of Lawrence University, 
spoke on “Importance of self culture.” Mr. 
William F. Seward, librarian of the Bingham 
ton (N. Y.) Public Library, gave two lectures, 
one on “Men and the library” and one on 
“Vocational guidance.” Mr. Seward brought 
with him samples of his advertising material, 
which made a most suggestive exhibit. Muss 
Ruth Goodwin, of the Wellesley Graduate 
Council, gave a talk on the “Importance of 
alumni associations”; and Miss Amy Homans, 
director of the department of physical educa- 
tion, Wellesley College, spoke to the students 
on “Physical wellbeing.” 

Mr. William H. Brett, librarian of Cleve- 
land Public Library, was the guest of the 
school for its annual May Day festival, lectur- 
ing also on the “Decimal classification as a 
logical scheme of notation,” and giving two 
talks illustrated with lantern slides. These 
were on the “Cleveland Public Library and 
its branches” and the “Presidents of the A 
L. A.” On Saturday morning, May 3, Mr 
trett addressed a large company of library 
workers and townspeople of Madison inter- 
ested in the school on “The larger purpose of 
the public library.” 

The class gift, a beautiful colored print of 
the “Old Blue Mill,” by Thaulow, was pre- 
sented to the school by Mrs. Koelker, the class 
president. 

The guests were invited to view the exhibit 
of picture bulletins made by each of the stu- 
dents. The presence of a number of alumnze 
made the occasion especially pleasant. Among 
those from out of town were Margaret Rey- 
nolds, 1907, Gertrude Cobb and Margaret 
Greene, torr, and Nell Fawcett and Ethel Rob- 
bins, 1912. The catalogs prepared by the com- 
mittee and the attractiveness of the exhibit 
made an occasion not unlike a veritable recep- 
tion at the opening of an art exhibition Cof- 
fee was served and the roorn of the school 
were opened to visitors TI e subjects selected 
for bulletins were as follow: 
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Art galleries, Miss Glover. 
Aviation, Mrs, Koelker. 


The baby, Miss Turner. 

Back to the soil, Miss Hardy. 

Bible stories for children, Miss Ely. 

Bird study, Miss Luttrell. 

Book making in the middle ages, Miss Tiffy. 

Books about Lincoln, Miss Ely. 

Bring your vacation photos to the library— 
posters, Miss Malmquist. 

Camping, Miss Calhoun. 

The Canadian north, Miss Brubaker. 

Child study, Mrs. Luther. 

Child welfare, Miss Nethercut. 

Chivalry, Miss Humble. 

Christmas, Miss Stewart. 

Cook books, Miss Dickerson. 

Fairy tales, Miss Rowe. 

Good stories to tell, Miss Dukes. 

Grand opera, Miss Westgate. 

Grown-ups and children, Miss Graves. 

How to know the wild flowers, Mrs. Craig. 

King Arthur and his knights, Miss Fisher. 

Laws die, books never, Miss Akers. 

Lullaby land, Miss Frederickson. 

Missions, Miss Janes. 

Music and musicians, Miss Askey. 

Oriental rugs, Miss Ely. 

The original American, Miss Mattson. 

Panama canal, Miss Harris. 

Romance of the ship, Mrs. Craig. 

Sleepy-time stories, Miss Thatcher. 

Story hour, Miss Egan. 

Transportation, Miss Aiken. 

Trees that every child should know, 

Sawyer. 

Who are we?, Miss Beust. 

The courses in document cataloging, binding 
and book buying, with the required practice 
work in each subject, have been completed. 
The school is fortunate in having secured Miss 
Ethel F. McCollough, librarian of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library and formerly in- 
structor in the school, to give the lectures in 
Library administration and equipment. Sub- 
jects for bibliographies have been assigned and 
the students are at work upon them. 

Miss Aiken, The woman’s club movement. 

Miss Akers, Physical education. 

Miss Askey, Garden cities. 

Miss Beust, Non-partisan movement in city 
government 

Miss Burbaker, Occupational diseases. 

Miss Calhoun, The organization of reference 
work 

Mrs. C 

Miss Dickerson, 

1890-1900 
Miss Dukes, Domestic science in elementary 

and secondary schools 
Miss Egan, Codperative movements. 

Miss Fly, Reminiscences of American life, 

1880-1890 
Miss Fisher, Child welfare movements. 


Miss 


raig, Welfare work. 
American literary criticism, 


Miss Frederickson, Life and works of Christ. 
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Miss Glover, Resolved, That for like services, 
women should receive the same pay as men 

Miss Graves, Minimum wage. 

Miss Hardy, Anniversaries and holidays 

Miss Harris, Books on reading. 

Miss Humble, Mothers’ pensions, 

Miss Janes, Needs in civic work. 

Mrs, Koelker, American editions of 
speare. 

Mrs, Luther, Relation of library and school. 

Miss Luttrell, Teachers’ pensions. 

Miss Malmquist, Pageants and festivals. 

Miss Mattson, Norway and Sweden: a study 
club outline, with bibliography. 

Miss Nethercut, Niagara. 

Miss Rowe, Anniversaries and holidays, 

Miss Sawyer, Efficiency in library administra- 
tion. 

Miss Stewart, Consumers’ league. 

Miss Thatcher, Continuation schools. 

Miss Tiffy, Life and works of St. Paul. 

Miss Turner, Open air schools and visiting 
nurses. 

Miss Westgate, Cost of living. 


SCHOOL NOTES. 


Shake- 


Agnes Dickerson, a senior in the joint course, 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa this spring. 
Last year two students in the Library School, 
Miss Alice Farquhar and Miss Ruth Rice, 
received similar honors. 

On the occasion of Miss Hazeltine’s birth- 
day, the students gave a picnic for her at 
“Arbroath,” Maple Bluff. 

Myrtle Sette, ’07. and Ruth Knowlton, ’o9, 
visited the school in April. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The senior class are organizing and catalog- 
ing the nearly 4000 volumes of the Mineralogy 
Department of the university. 

The Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, S.T.D., for- 
merly archzxologist of the New York State 
Museum and a writer and authority on the 
local history of Syracuse and vicinity, gave an 
interesting and instructive lecture before the 
Library School, April 25, on the “Importance 
of collecting and preserving source material 
for local history.” 

On May 9 the school had the pleasure of a 
talk on binding from Thomas P. Ayer, super- 
intendent of the binding department of Co- 
lumbia University Library. 

The senior class and some of the freshmen 
and juniors of the Library School attended the 
New York State Library Institute held at the 


Canastota Public Library, the afternoon of 
May 13. Mr. J. I. Wyer, director of the 
New York State Library School, and Mr 


Paul Paine, of the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
were the principal speakers. 

Several exhibits of engravings of master- 
pieces of art have been displayed in one of 
the Library School rooms during the year. 

Mary J. Sretey, Director. 
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During the past month Mr. G, O Ward, 
technical librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library, has given two lectures to the students 

“Technical book selection”; Mr. C. P. P. 
Vitz, second vice-librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library, has begun a short course on 
“Reports and statistics” as a part of the course 
in library administration; Professor Allen 
Severance, of the university here, has given 
his course in general bibliography. The school 
has enjoyed the annual visit of Miss Alice 
Tyler, ot the Iowa State Library Commission, 
who gave ten lectures on “The organization 
and administration of the small library.” 

Miss Ethel Fegan, librarian of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, England, spent a day 
here and spoke informally and very interest- 
ingly to the students. The students of the 
Training School of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh while on their hbrary visit to Cleve- 
land were the guests at an afternoon tea given 
at the school for Miss Tyler. The school has 
also hed the pleasure of entertaining a party 
of members of the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. 

The out of town library trips are now being 
taken to places of library interest within an 
easy radius of Cleveland. Thus far the college 
library at Oberlin, the public library at Wil- 
loughby, the college and public libraries at 
Painesville, and the public libraries at Elyria 
and Lorain have been visited. 

M. WHITTLESEY, Director. 
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10WA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 


The State University of Iowa announces the 
twelfth session of the Summer School for 
Library Training to be held at lowa City as a 
department of the Summer Session, June 16 to 
July 26, 1913. 

From roor to 19tt, inclusive, the Iowa Li 
brary Commission conducted a school for li- 
brary training at the university. In 1912 no 
library school was held. This omission em 
phasized the fact that there is still a demand 
for a summer library school in Iowa se 
‘ause of increased pressure of work the secre- 
tary of the Iowa Library Commission is no 
longer able to conduct the school. The um 
versity, however, has assumed responsibility 
for the school, and the university librarian will 
be the director, the Towa Library Commission 
actively coOperating in its management. 

The primary purpose of the school is to 
raise the standard of librarianship in the 
smaller libraries of the state and to enlarge the 
conception of what the library should stand 
for in the community. The course is in no 
sense offered as a substitute for the full train 
ine of one of the recular library schools, but 
is intended for those who desire instruction in 


modern library methods, yet have neither the 
time nor the means to attend a full course 
l 

Daily instruction is given in the fundamental 
subjects relating to library organization and 
meth The follow ts will be in 
clude e-taking, li {writing, book 
selection and buying iography, me- 
chanical preparation of books, accessioning, 
cla cat cat ing, shelf listing, loan sys 


ifica ; l 
tems, statistics, library work with children, 
_ interior arrangement and fur- 
nishing a library building, library administra- 
tion, binding and repair of books, and public 
documents. 

Entrance examinations are not required, but 
candidates are supposed to have completed a 
high school course. Applicants now holding 
library positions or under definite appointment 
to such a position, are eligible for admission, 
and must file written application in advance, on 
a blank which may be obtained from the direc- 
tor. Inasmuch as emphasis is laid on practice 
work and prompt technical revision and cor- 
rection, the number admitted is limited to 
twenty in the regular courses. 

Students will be admitted from other states 
if the admission requirements are met and if 
the limit of students is not previously reached 
by Iowa applicants. 

The fee for tuition in the Library School is 
$s for the regular course, including the course 
in library work with children. For the chil- 
dren’s course alone the fee will be $3 


WVAINE LIBRARY COMMISSION—SUMMER 
LIBRARY CLASS 
The summer library class of the Maine Li- 
brary Commission will be held this year at 
the University of Maine Library, Orono, July 


29 to Aug. 15, inclusive. The university h 
brary. with its excellent equipment, will be 
available for class use, and tl ummer term 
of the university, in session while this course 
is being given, offers opport for recrea- 
tion ocial pleasures not otherwise obtatn- 


The class is limited to 20, and is designed es 


pecially for those already en ged in library 
work or havi lit Up tmen In 
truction f t if f Maine: for 
others the tt n ( $7.50 irs. Belle 
Holeomb Tohnson, sitor and ector tor 
the ¢ necticut libra nmittee 1] have 
harg f the work 


LIVRE ET LIPRARIES con- 
féren faites a I’Ecole des Hautes-Ftudes 
! us le patronage de l’Association 


des Pibliothécaires frangais avec le concours 


an 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRAK 
SCHOOL 
Rs 
ad 
Me 
Reviews 
BA 
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de l'Institut International de Bibliographie 

et du Cercle de la Librarie. 2d series. Mar- 

cel Riviére et Cie, Paris, 1913. 181 p. 

The first series of these lectures, designed to 
popularize libraries, was reviewed in the Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL for April, 1912. The purpose 
and plan of the second series are similar to the 
first. The second series comprised sixteen 
lectures, eight of which are printed in the 
volume before us, as follows: 

(1) Libraries of art and applied art. 

(2) The Royal Library of Berlin. 

(3) The Library of Congress at Washing- 

ton and the New York Public Library. 

(4) French municipal libraries. 

(5) The British Museum. 

(6) On the university libraries 

scientific press of Holland. 

(7) Hygiene in libraries. 

(8) Provincial university libraries in France. 

The eight lectures omitted are those on 
more restricted professional and technical sub- 
jects, such as bibliography, binding, printing 
and cataloging. 

The chapter on the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library was prepared 
before the new building of the latter was oc- 
cupied or opened to the public, and the matter 
relating to this library naturally deals only 
with the principal features of the building and 
the architectural conveniences for light, heat 
and administration. 

A closing paragraph in this chapter gives 


and the 


an interesting sidelight on what the French 
think of one of the points in library admin- 


istration regarding which Americans are the 
most complacent. Freely translated it reads: 
“On their side Americans have much to 
learn from us. One is greatly surprised that, 
following us, they have profited so little by 
our experience. Why have they adopted sub- 
ject classification on the shelves? It is im- 
practical and useless in large libraries; im- 
practical because the constant intercalation of 
new books makes frequent rearrangement nec- 
essary and complicates endlessly the signs, 
letters and figures which must be used to 
designate the location of books; useless be- 
cause the reader is never taken to the shelves, 
and it is all one to him whether a book on 
cooking stands next to a treatise on painting, 
provided the treatise on painting is brought 
to him when he wants it. The Bibliothéque 
Nationale gave up this system a long time 
ago. Thus we are not a little surprised to 
see it still practiced in the United States. The 
Library of Congress published last year an 
outline for a classification scheme for the so- 
cial sciences—an outline of more than 800 
pages. Why did it not instead print a subject 
catalog, simple and convenient in form, made 
by the alphabetical arrangement of the names 
of the subjects of the books included, and 
adopt for the books themselves a_ simpler 
classification permitting their easier use?” 


J. I. Wyer, Jr. 
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Alfred W. Fine books. 
(Connois- 


Methuen, 1912. xv+332 p., 8°. 

seur’s library.) 

Mr. Pollard’s title is somewhat misleading, 
as the work is devoted chiefly to incunabula 
and some of the more noteworthy volumes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century. More 
than half of the forty plates that make up the 
illustrations of the volume are from books 
printed before 1500. “Fine old books,” or 
“Fine early printed books,” would have giver 
one a more exact idea of the scope of the 
present work, though the author would prob- 
ably not grant that there were any early 
printed books that are not fine. He allows 
that students of a specialty run some risk of 
losing their sense of proportion, and admits 
that he is conscious of having looked at so 
many fifteenth-century woodcuts that he dis- 
tinctly overrates them. Mr. Robert Proctor, 
“who knew more about fifteenth-century books 
than any other man has ever known or is 
ever likely to know,” once said to Mr. Pollard 
that he did not think he had ever seen an 
ugly one. 

In his preface, the author states that this 
work has been ten years on the stocks, and 
that much of it has been written over two or 
three times, either because his own informa- 
tion had increased or because he wished to 
embody the result of the successful research 
of others. He confesses to defeat in one main 
point—the book was begun with a confident 
determination to cover the whole ground, 
from the beginnings of printing and printed 
book illustration down to our own day. In 
the case of printing, the survey has been car- 
ried through, though in the later parts rather 
sketchily, but the corresponding survey of 
book illustration ends, as the author grants, 
with obvious marks of compression and fa- 
tigue, about the year 1780, leaving the story 
of a hundred and thirty years of very inter- 
esting picture work untold. The subject of 
the section which had to be abandoned was 
not only very large, but very miscellaneous, 
and it would have been necessary to have in- 
cluded at least France, Germany and the 
United States, in addition to Great Britain. 
Mr. Pollard consoles himself with the reflec- 
tion that the paper and print of these modern 
books are so poor that they do not really fall 
within the class of “fine books,” but are only 
books with fine pictures in them, and so are 
outside the scope of the present treatise. 

The initial chapter on collectors and collect- 
ing has some well-known facts about famous 
collectors, but the analysis of what attracts 
the collector will be prized as a contribution 
to the philosophy of bibliophilism. Rarity of 
itself is of no interest to collectors worthy 
of the name; nobody wants a really dull book 
simply because it is unique or nearly so. 
Likewise age alone cannot give value in the 
eyes of the informed collector; an old volume 
of sermons would not command a high price 
simply becouse of its antiquity. If, however, 
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it were a scatce old volume, illustrating the 
work of some particular press or by some 
author ueteworthy for his position in the 
community at ihe time, it might be prized by 


collectors, apart from any literary merit it 
chanced to possess. If one goes back far 
enough, age adds considerably to the in- 


terest in fifteenth-century books. Beauty of 
form is apt to be a secondary consideration 
with collectors, although comparatively few 
adopt it as the basis of their collections. In 
respect to the condition of copies, however, 
this is a guiding principle. The demand for a 
good copy will often be ten times as keen as 
that for a poor copy, even though the latter 
has no leaves actually wanting. The excep- 
tionally poor copy would often have no sell- 
ing value were it not useful to students, who 
are willing to pay a small price for it as a 
working copy. 

The interest which books have in the eyes 
of a collector centers largely in their associa- 
tions, and these may be historical, personal or 
purely literary. Among historical associations, 
those connected with the history of printing 
come first, and are the ones which chiefly con- 
cern Mr. Pollard in the present work. Many 
incunabula are interesting through the light 
they throw on the life of the early printers, 
and on their struggles with the new art which 
was to revolutionize society. Some of the best 
sidelights are gained through a study of the 
colophons, which not only portray the ambi- 
tions of the printers, but discuss quite frankly 
the difficulties encountered by them in prose- 
cuting their labors. These colophons are 
sometimes quite lengthy, for here the editor 
or the printer could take a fling at previous 
attempts along the same line, or could ask 
for indulgence or encouragement from the 
reading public. For example, the colophon of 
a little grammar, printed at Acqui, tells us 
this: “The Doctrinale of Alexander Villedieu 
(God be praised!) comes to a happy end. It 
has been printed amid enough inconveniences, 
since of several things belonging to this art 
the printer, in making a beginning of it, could 
obtain no proper supply, owing to the plague 
raging at Genoa, Asti and elsewhere. Now 
this same work has been corrected by the 
prior Venturinus, a distinguished grammarian, 
and that so diligently that whereas previously 
the Doctrinale in many places seemed by the 
fault of booksellers too little corrected, now 
by the application of his care and diligence it 
will reach men’s hands in the most correct 
form possible. After this date books will be 
printed in type of another kind, and elegantly, 
I trow; for both artificers and a sufficiency 
of other things, of which hitherto the putter 
forth has been in need, he now possesses by 
the gift of God, Who disposes all things ac- 
cording to the judgment of his will.” Despite 
these proud boasts, the fond hopes of this 
pioneer printer were not to be realized, and 
he produced no other book. 

Mr. Pollard treats, in turn, with 


2 


his usual 


309 


sympathy, such topics as block books, 
l printing, its development in 
early German Dutch illustrated works, 

with special fondness on the 
Italian, French and Spanish illustrated books. 
here are separate chapters on “English books 


skill and 
the invention of 
and 


ana dwells 


printed elsewhere than at London,” “English 
woodcut illustrations,” “Engraved illustra- 
tions” and “Modern fine printing.” The brief 
closing paragraph of the book 1s devoted to 


the United States, where, “in addition to some 
merely impudent plagiarisms, several excellent 

improved printing were inspired 
by the English movement of which Morris 
was the most prominent figure.” The Elston, 
Merrymount and Riverside presses are singled 
out tor special commendation. There is a 
select bibl graphy of ten pages. 

Like its companion volume on “I]luminated 
manuscripts,” by Mr. J. A. Herbert (reviewed 
in the LipkRARY JOURNAL, February, 1912), the 
work is one for the connoisseur rather than 
the amateur. 


eflorts alter 


W. Kocu 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Sup- 
plement. Minneapolis, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. To be issued bi-monthly, with the 
omission of the July number 
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Industrial Arts Index, being a cumulative in 
dex to engineering and trade journals. Min 
neapolis, H. W. Wilson Company. To be 
issued bi-monthly, with the omission of the 
July number. 


Annual Magazine Subject-index, 1912, includ- 
ing as part 2 the Dramatic Index, 1912, ed 
by F. W. Faxon, 299 and 322 p. O. Boston, 
Boston Book Company, 1913 


Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften, hrsg. 
von Georg Maas. Berlin, Julius Springer. 
To be issued semi-monthly. 

The appearance of two new periodical bib- 
liographies published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, together with the change of owner 
ship, and to some extent of scope of the Bib- 
liographie der Soztalwissenschaften, formerly 
published by the Internationales Institut fur 
Sozialbibliographie, will at once awaken dis 
cussion as to the needs of American libraries 
for indexes of current periodicals. Consider- 
ation of the scope covered at present, of un- 
necessary duplication, and of subjects for 
which there are no adequate periodical in- 
dexes, suggests that the subject demands care 


ful study and investigation Neither the 
American Library Association nor the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America seems to have 


given the subject the attention it deserves, al 
though at a meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society in 1910 a paper was read by Mr. J. C. 


Jay on the* “Survey of periodical bibliogra- 
phy.” He closed his paper with the recom 

* Rib aphical Socict f America Papers 1905 
Vol p. 61-69 
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mendation that a committee be appointed to 
“investigate the scope, manner of publication, 
and relative utility of existing [periodical] 
bibliographies, to look into the problem of un- 
necessary duplication, to consider remedies... 
and propose an adjustment.” If such a com- 
mittee was appointed, there seems to be little 
record of its activities. 

A reviewer of the two new Wilson publica- 
tions is handicapped by the fact that the num- 
bers issued are, according to the publishers, 
but little more than prospectuses of what it is 
proposed to do. The Supplement to the Read- 
ers Guide (vol. I, no. 1, March, 1913) in- 
dexes 37 periodicals. It is proposed to in- 
crease the number to 100 as soon as possible. 
Of the 37 magazines indexed in the first num- 
ber, 18 were included in the Readers’ Guide 
for 1912. Of the remaining 19, five were in- 
cluded in the Magazine Subject-index for 1912. 
Hence, only 14 of the 37 magazines indexed 
in the Supplement were not covered by exist- 
ing indexes in 1912. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany states that the magazines transferred 
from the Readers’ Guide to the Supplement 
will be replaced in the Guide by more popular 
magazines. The April number of the Guide 
announces the addition of eight to partly re- 
place those transferred. Three of the eight 
were, however, indexed in the Magazine Sub- 
ject-index for 1912. Both the Guide and the 
Supplement have included an index to certain 
books of composite character. 

The Supplemen! obviously shows some lack 
of coéperation and some danger of duplication. 


Even if the Magazine Subject-index omits 
those magazines now included in the Guide 
and the Supplement, there will be some loss 


and embarrassment to the reference librarian 
owing to a lack of continuity. From a libra- 
rian’s standpoint it is not wise to have the 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine or Moody's 
indexed in the Magazine Subject-index for 
1912, in the Supplement for 1913, and possibly 
in the Readers’ Guide for 1914. And might it 
not be preferable to confine the index of books 
of composite character to either the Guide or 
the Supplement and not to divide it between 
the two? 

The Jndustrial Arts Index (vol. 1, no, 1, 
February, 1913) gives a list of 43 magazines 
which will be included in the next issue. The 
number indexed will be gradually increased. 
Of the 43 all but five are indexed regularly by 
the Engineering Magazine in the Engineering 
Index (published monthly, with an annual 
cumulative volume). The arrangement of the 
Industrial Arts Index is alphabetical by author 
and subject. The Engineering Index is on the 
other hand an alphabetical classed bibliogra- 
phy, the subjects being alphabetized under 
main subdivisions, such as Automobiles, Street 
and electric railways, etc. The /ndustrial Arts 
Index is to cumulate with each number (five 
per year); the Enginecring Index does not 
cumulate until the end of the year. The 
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monthly numbers of the Engineering Index 
are included as a supplement to the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, which is probably found in most, 
if not all, of the medium-sized and larger li- 
braries of the country. Attention should also 
be called to the Repertorium der technischen 
Journal-litteratur, published annually by the 
Kaiserliches Patentamt. It covers satisfactor- 
ily the engineering literature of all countries, 
is exceptionally complete for its field, and is a 
necessity in the large engineering libraries. It 
is not, however, suitable for the smaller insti- 
tutions. 

If there were no untrodden paths in the 
field of periodical bibliography, the /ndusirial 
Arts Index would be welcome as an additional 
aid, even if the material were duplicated else- 
where in somewhat different form. But un- 
fortunately, although we have the annual 
“Writings on American history,” a satisfactory 
and useful list in spite of its tardiness, the 1911 
volume having not yet appeared, we have no 
satisfactory periodical bibliography of the so- 
cial sciences, in spite of the great interest in 
social and public affairs, with so many muni- 
cipal libraries now coming into existence. It 
was hoped that the Bibliographic der Soczial- 
wissenschaften, published formerly by the In- 
ternationales Institut der Bibliographie, would 
meet this need. But its elaborate classified ar- 
rangement under German headings has made 
it difficult for American librarians to use. Be- 
ginning with 1913 the bibliography will be 
published by Julius Springer. Many American 
and English magazines have been dropped and 
German publications added to replace them. 
Even such a representative publication as the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Economics seems to have 
been omitted from the Jnde-x. 

Here then is one field which is not covered 
to any extent by our periodical bibliographical 
publications. Would it not be of more value 
to us as librarians to have some index to the 
periodical publications in the field of social and 
public affairs rather than an ial index 
for industrial arts which are to a fair evtent 
already covered? 

Through the codperation of the publishers 
of the Publishers’ Weekly and the H. W. Wil- 
son Company the American trade bibliography 
is admirably covered without dup! The 
periodical bibliography is not in nearly so sat- 
isfactory a state. Why should not the Amer- 
ican Library Association, through the A. L. A 
Publishing Board or through a com 
mittee, attempt to survey the field, ascertain 
the needs, and investigate any possible dupli 
cation? It might well aid in improving the 
scope and methods of our existing bibliogra 
phies and provide a meeting point for the 
various publishers engaged in this work. The 
question concerns the librarians and refer- 
ence librarians even more than the bibliogra- 
phers. The desired end should be reached the 
more easily, inasmuch as our bibliographical 
publications are not on a strictly commercial 
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basis. It is a matter of congratulat that t 
various publishers have shown themselves so 
willing to meet the needs of the librarian and 
that so much progress has been made since 


s first “Index” im 
Cuartes H. brow? 


W. F. Poole issued hi 


London, Sir 
IQII. 128 


Kaiser, J. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
net. 

This volume is the second of the Card sys- 
tem series. The author, as librarian of the 
Tariff Commission, is evidently obliged to 
handle an immense variety of information. A 
comprehensive and almost universally appli- 
cable system of indexing is therefore neces- 
sary, and it is probably out of his experience 
in arranging a multitude of world-wide facts 
that the broad and well-reasoned plan of in- 
dexing contained in this large volume has 
grown. The purpose of the book is to apply 
a system of indexing by cards to the entire 
mass of information in the possession of any 
business for the use of the manager of that 
business. The author first demonstrates the 
necessity of indexing; next, he examines the 
material and the means of controlling it ; 
then he proceeds to describe his method of 
systematic indexing, discussing its application 
to the card system, and finally its application 
to a single book. 

In the field of indexing there is certainly 
room for system and _ standardization. In- 
dexes are generally made according to indi- 
vidual notions. At best, they are made by 
book catalogers, who almost inevitably make 
the mistake of indexing titles or phrases 
rather than facts. In spite of the rapid in- 
crease of all kinds of literature, of the grow- 
ing demand for more and better indexes, and 
of the tendency toward specialization, there 
is an absence of system and of standards and 
of willingness to incur for proper 
indexing that is astonishing. The publication 
of such a work as this is therefore especially 
welcome. 


Systematic indexing 
Ltd., 


expense 


too extensive to be 


Mr. Kaiser’s system is ( 
explained here in detail. The re ader of his 
book will find a clear present and devel- 
opment of principles of classification and ar- 
rangement that can be applied any subject 
—commercial, technical or professional and 
be extended without limit. Well mastered 
and rigorously applied, this system would 


possible re quirement 

for an orderly mind to 
methods of work; but the 
value of a system depends on the manner in 
which it is carried out and contr led. The 
author says more than once that the useful- 


probably meet every 
It is not 


contrive systematic 


difficult 


ness of his system depends on its control. 
There must be a man behind the guns. It 
may be a question, after all, whether the 


man who is able rigorously to administer the 
method of this book would not be able to 
devise an equally useful system of his own 
For the matter really develops into a scheme 


phil und as h two philoso- 
evel ve agreed is not too 
to say that no two i will agree 

In fact, the author of “Systematic indexing” 
lisagrees W Imost everything that has so 
r been done in the matter with which he 
nceern el He differs in his termin- 
ology, u s classification, in his alphabeting 
ind in his punctuation, as well as in his sys- 
tem of indexing. He gives much space to 
objections to the classification o! Dewey, Cut- 
ter, J. D. Brown and L. S. Jast, his criticisms 
bei n the main, sound. In his extended 
remarks, however, on Dewey's decimal classi- 
fication and relative index for libraries, he 1s 
rather captious (see paragra} hs 260, 262), tor 


he admits that the almost universal acceptance 
of this system is a great achievement. It 1s 
evident that, in order to be useful, a system 
must meet ready and general acceptance, and 
be based on common and not individual needs 
The author's system, in its main rule of ob- 
serving the order “concrete, country, process,” 
or, in simpler phrase what, where, how, 1s 
based on a natural and generally accepted 
principle. 

In minor matters, he offers many good sug- 
gestions. His suggestion that in lists of names 
of individuals and business firms the inversion 
usually employed, ¢. g., Smith, John A., should 
give place to the absolute form, John A. Smith 
—the alphabeting being marked by capital- 
izing Smith—is a commendable one So, too, 
is his recommendation to avoid needless punc- 


tuation. His method of writing dates ( ¢. @., 
1913 IV 15, for the 15th of April, 1913) will 
meet little favor, since the habit of putting 


the year last and the month or day first is 
firmly fixed. 

Vhen the author’s system is 
indexing of an ordinary 
ness appears in strong light. 


applied to the 
book, its elaborate- 
If book indexes 


were made after his plan they w uld, no 
doubt, be better, but there would be very few 
of them made; for the plan necessitates some 20 
separate processes, and the enormous amount 
of work involved can be understood, for in- 
stance, from the illustration he gives im para- 
graph 606, where 12 car is, containing 86 
words and 12 references, are finally con lensed 
into 1 title of 2 words with 6 referer and 
I sub-title of I w rd with reference In 
his discussion of bool lexe the author 
gives | reasons f preferring numbered 
phs to numbered pages He would 

VS, the present volume, dispense 
with page numbering nd make references 
only t umbered pat iphs His reasons 
ire not convincit for the page, while it may 
be onl mechanical and not a logical divi- 
sion ¢ hook, is too convenient and too 
well established a means of reference to be 
abandoned for the paragraph. It is a ques- 


tion. also, if, on the whole, a passage or name 


can be more quickly found by a paragraph 
reference than by a page reference. It might 
be more quickly found in certain kinds of 
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writing, as when the paragraphs are nearly 
uniform in size and are considerably smaller 
than the page; but suppose, as might oiten be 
the case, the paragraph is longer than the 
page? Furthermore, most writers of books 
other than schoolbooks or technical works 
would decidedly object to disfiguring them 
by numbering their paragraphs. 

Some dozen typographical errors have been 
noted—rather more than would be expected. 
Possibly the worst of them occurs in para- 
graph 171, where the puzzling figures o161 
and 6061 prove to be the date 1910 and 1900, 
and may indicate that the printer became mo- 
mentarily affected by the author’s manifest 
penchant for the inversion of the usual. 

On the whole, the reader of this work, after 
he has overcome a certain unfavorable im- 
pression due to typographical oddities and 
impracticable recommendations, will find it 
suggestive and valuable. A. A. Brooks. 

Periodical and otber Literature 


The Missouri Alumnus for April, 1913, con- 
tains “M. U. librarians, 1849-96,” by H. O. 
Severance, a sketch of the university libra- 
rians and of early conditions in the library. 


Public Libraries, May, contains “The libra- 
rian and public taste,” by Edwin L. Shuman; 
“The public library an investment—not an ex- 
pense,” by George F. Bowerman; “Tainted 
money,” by J. P. Dunn, and a symposium on 
“What the A. L. A. can do.” 


CANADIAN 


A Selected List of Books, published quar- 
terly by the Ontario Department of Education, 
contains selections of titles of new books es- 
pecially desirable for small libraries, and rec- 
ommended for purchase by the libraries of the 
province. In each class the titles have been 
selected by experts, and represent the best of 
current publications. 


ENGLISH 


The Library Assistant, May, contains “The 
Easter school in Holland,” by O. E. Clarke, 
and “Modern library binding,” by Henry T. 
Coutts. 

Library Association Record, April 15, con- 
tains an article on “Book pests and book and 
print restoration,” by Thomas W. Huck, and 
the Proceedings of the 35th annual meeting of 
the Library Association. 


Library World, April, contains “The inno- 
cents in Holland” and “William Caxton,” in 
A. Cecil Piper’s series on Great printers. 

FOREIGN 

Het Boek, April 15, contains “Oude Hol- 
landsche zeevaartnitgaven; De zeevaert” van 
Adrian Gerritsz, by C. P. Burger, jr., and 
“Nederland-Rusland; vergeten boekjes,” by A. 
C. Croiset van der Kop. 
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La Coltura Popolare, April 15, prints “Le 
biblioteche e la posta,” by P. Barbéra. 

La Coltura Popolare, April 30, contains “Le 
biblioteche comunali e provinciali,” by Ettore 
Fabietti. 

For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger, March, 
contains “Per Sivle,” by Ola Raknes; “For 
mindre folkeboksamlinger,”’ by Martha Lar- 
sen; “Wergelands-draumar,” by Rasmus 
Stauri; and “Agitation for biblioteket,” by 
Arne Kildal. 

Maandblad voor Bibliotheekwezen, April 20, 
contains an article on “Bibliotheek nomencla- 
tur,” and “Reorganisatie van het Zweedsche 
openbare bibliotheekwezen,” by A. L. Ver- 
schoor. 

Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, April, con- 
tains “Der Probedruck des preussischen Ge- 
samtkatalogs,” by R. Fick, and a “Verbesserte 
Dezimaleinteilung,” by Dr. Stefan v. Maday. 

SEPARATE ARTICLES 
BooK PESTS. 

Book pests and book and print restoration. 
Thomas W. Huck. Lib. Ass. R. Ap. 15, '13. 
p. 165-177. 

Book pests include readers as well as dust, 
dampness, bacilli, and insects. Mr. Huck gives 
a description of book-ills and prescribes rem- 
edies, ether for oil stains, white soap jelly for 
fingermarks, birch bark oil to protect bindings 
from damp, Sanitas Okol to exterminate the 
anobia, the real book-worm, etc. Chrome 
tanned leather is said to be the least suscep- 
tible to dampness, heat, and insects. Bleaches 
to be used on stains are apt to injure the paper 
or ink, so that it is better not to experiment 
on valuable books. There is a transparent 
vellum, called vellucent, invented by Mr. 
Chivers, which may be used as a protective 
cover for rare bindings. The best preventive 
against insect pests is scrupulous cleanliness. 
JUVENILE READING. 

Reading for our boys and girls. Chas. W. 
Gill. Chautauquan A., 70:193-190. 

The author states that, admitting that the 
supply of good juvenile books ought to be 
greater, nevertheless the solution of the pres- 
ent problem lies in the seeing to it that use 
is made of the best books we already have. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND PUBLIC TASTE. 


The librarian and public taste. 
Shuman. Pub. Lth., May, ’13 


“Suppose you are in charge of a public li- 
brary; what are you going to do with those 
hundreds of patrons who not only don’t know 
good books from bad, but who in many cases 
vigorously prefer trash?” Mr. Shuman con- 
siders the librarian justified in barring out 
four classes of books, those too worthless in 
substance to deserve shelf room; those of 
purely technical knowledge, unless in line with 
the public’s special demand; ill-written or 
crank books; and immoral books. The author 


Edwin L. 
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describes an immoral book as one “wit 
spiritual influence that will reduce the reader’ 
real happiness or usefulness in the world, or 
that will make him in any way a detriment to 
the community in lives.” He would 


which he 
bar out New York society novels of the Rob 


ert W. Chambers stamp and possibly immoral 
realistic novels like Theodore Dreiser’s “Sistet 
Carrie,” “Jennie Gerhardt” and “The finan 


cier,” because “people who are sophisticated 
enough to appreciate these probably can afford 
to buy the books for themselves.” The library, 
however, can be injured by narrowness ; “moral 
standards, like most other things in this world, 
are improve ed by a liberal allowance of com 
mon sense. 
MovERN LIBRARY BOOKBINDING. 
Modern age bookbinding. 
Coutts. Lib. Asst., M., ’ 
discussion of lenshers, paper, sewing, and 
the other factors that enter into the production 
of a durable binding for library books. Men 
tions publishers who are specializing in rein- 
forced library bindings 


3y Henry T 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 

Newspaper library manual. By G. V. 
ner, librarian New York Herald, New 
1912. 42 p. 

This pamphlet gives a brief, but complete, 
outline of the purpose and ‘methods of a 
newspaper library Mr. Lindner’s aim is 
speedy service and comprehensive informa- 
tion. He suggests a list of general reference 
books, simple methods of cataloging under 
subjects, using popular headings, directions 
for indexing the newspaper, and for record- 
ing inquiries and loans. 


Lind- 
York, 


RESERVATIONS. 
The hespoken file 
World, A., p 


Description of 


Henry Dixon. Lib 
316-317 
a simple 
ing books for borrowers 


method reserv- 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Elementary library rules for school libraries 
By Ida J. Dacus and Mary FE. Martin. Win- 
throp Normal and Ind. Coll. B., D., ’12. 
“This bulletin has been prepared with the 


hope that it may serve as a guide to the 
many teachers in the state who have under 
their supervision the management of a school 
library, and als r use as a text-book in 
the course in el t library methods 
given to the seniors ire preparing them- 

It contains very 


i m, re ference 


ng 
and charging system, with an outline of the 
mple pa n book, sampl 
catalog cards, etc 


SMALL LIPRARIES 
A consideration of tl pport tit f tl 


minor public librar G. | foebuch ] 


Assoc 
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Che recent parliamentary return relating to 


public libraries in Great Britain records the 
amount of rate-support meted out to public 
libraries in general. Of the 540 distinct sys- 
tems tabulated in these pages, 56 (10 per 
cent.) exist on incomes of less than £50 per 


limited to £100 a year and 
245 to £300, 285 to £400, and 
£500. 


annum, are 


less, 189 to £200, 


302 (56 per cent.) fail to scrape in 

‘Yes,’ you will say, ‘but most of these are 
places of next to no importance—you are 
picking the worst cases.’ In answer, I can 


only repeat that 60 per cent. of our national 
establishment is operated at figures under 
£500 a year Here we have over 300 library 
systems with an average income of £174 per 


annum, and average stocks of 5107, issuing on 
an average 20,146 volumes each in 1911.” This 
sounds like a capital achievement, but one 
must remember that it means over 300 differ- 


ing attempts, and that most of its work must 
be purely recreative—their stocks comprising 
largely donations! In such places, the move- 


time to 
these 


there is 
lation of 


ment 1s yet in its imiancy; 


reorganize by the an 


minor systems into a series of groups, Pp voling 
the paltry incomes and working the whole 
from one central management. Each local 
dy could exist as at “present and send a 
representative to the central committee of 
management, which would be, to a grt ex- 
tent an advisory board. None of the present 
systems need have any variation in their in- 
ome or expenditure (except, perhaps, some 

ll contribution towards the central board’s 
needs): but what they each spent and did 
would be with the feeling that it was not 


waste of cash or energy. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE. 


Methods of increasing the use of technical 
literature. Louise B. Krause. Eng. Rec., 07 
544-545 

This article by the librarian of th H. M 


Byllesby Company, of Chicago, vhile written 
more particular rly for the Engineering Society 
Library, 1 i » | to the lar ) 
lic libraries which have on th elves a n 
siderable number otf engine ne | ks and 
perk dicals 
Miss Krause calls attent f f allt 
na lur that n | 
ngincering t n made | 
f indexing techi 11 
ri ell t I t 
only adequate index mtinued up t 
ind ul 1 heneft +) 


USEFULNI 
The pul ] tr t—1 n 
xpen er! Pul 


—— 
4 
q 
aa 
4 
methods for bringing information to the gen a 
eral and practical service of the busy engineer . ae 
. 
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necessary expenses, and (2) imvestments ; the 
former being expenditure for jails, prisons, 
hospitals, police, etc.; the latter, street im- 
provements, sewers, water works, public 
schools, public library, parks, and play-grounds. 
Describes the connection between the 
F echools and library, and the benefit 


close 
work of 
to business interest of the library’s industrial 
department. 
WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY DOES FOR US. 

What the public library does for us. Orville 
C. Pratt. Lib. Occurrent, Mr., °13, P- 104-106. 

The public library, as the chief educative in- 
fluence of adult life, should begin its work by 
teaching school children the “main trails in 
library land.” 

“By way of summary, the public library, po- 


tentially at least, does these things for us: 


(1) by teaching pupils how to use books as 
tools, it makes it possible for them in their 
after-school life to take the shortest cut to the 
information they desire. (2) by issuing a 
special teacher's card, it enables the teacher to 
take full advantage of the resources of the 
library in his class room work; (3) by main- 
taining a pedagogical shelf, it encourages the 
teacher to keep abreast of educational advance ; 
(4) by personal conferences with teachers, it 
comes directly in touch with the daily work 
of pupils; (5) by placing needed materials in 
a branch library at the high school building, 
it insures that such materials will be freely 
used: (6) by personal contact with the indi- 
vidual pupil, it leads him to read and to love 
good hooks. When this is done, if perchance 


his formal education ends with the hich school, 
we may confidently expect in these days of 
lencthening leisure that he will spe nd much 


infor- 
Ruskin calls 


time at the library, educating himself 
mally and indefinitely in what 
“the companion-ship of kings.” 


Wotes and Rews 

Rest TWENTY ROOKS.—The Springfield City 

Library is asking its readers to select a list of 


twenty books, published | ithin the last twenty 


years, best suited for purchase by a private 
library. Fiction is limited to four titles, and 
reference and technical books are not under 


consideration. Results will no doubt be inter- 
esting 

Mororcycte peLIvery Los ANGEL Es.—In 
givine the public “what it wants when it wants 
it.” the Los Angeles Library has found a new 
use for the motorcycle. Weekly deliveries by 
horse and wagon no longer satisfy the patrons 
of the nine branch libraries, so now the books 
may he delivered by motorcycle to each branch 
three times a week. 


New epition or D. C—If those having edi- 
tion 7 of the Decimal classification, which they 
will sell at half price or exchange for edition 
8, published June 1, will notify the publishers, 
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the Forest Press, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., 


i the number of copies and binding, the press 
will try to find buyers to whom they may be 
mailed direct. So far as such applications are 


Forest Press will try to bring about 
without the cost of double mail- 
by having the old edition mailed 
present owner to the buyer. 


rect ived 
this exchange 
ing or express, 
direct from the 
TRAVELING Carolina ap- 
propriated recently $1500 for traveling libraries. 


SToRYTELLING.—A new periodical, The Story- 
tellers’ Magazine, is announced, the first issue 
to appear in May. The editorial management 
is to be in the hands of Richard T. Wyche, 
president of the National Story Tellers’ 
League of America. The magazine is to pub- 
lish articles relating to the art of story telling, 
the stories themselves and correspondence for 
the exchange of ideas on the subject. 


CONGRES MONDIAL DES ASSOCIATIONS INTERNA- 
TIONALES.—The world congress of interna- 
tional associations will meet at Gaud-Brux- 
elles, June 15-18, 1913. 132 associations took 
part in the first congress, held in Brussels in 
1910, and quite as many are expected to reg- 
ister this year. The second volume of the 
Annuaire de la Vie Internationale, published 
by the central office of the unton, will contain 
detailed articles on each of the 510 existing 
international societies. 

LIGRARY TRANSFERS.—The president of the 
directors of the Waco (Tex.) Public Library 
has originated the suggestion that the street 
car company should issue “library transfers,” 
a sort of stop-over, allowing passengers to get 
off and secure a book, then continue their jour- 
ney without paying a second fare. 

NasHvitLeE Cororep LipraAry.—The negro 
Board of Trade has raised the $1000 fund 
necessary for the purchase of a branch li- 
brary site. 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN.—A course « f this 
name is announced by the Corresp yndence- 
Study Department of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is intended to aid the parent, teacher, 
librarian, settlement-worker, and writer for 
children. It “aims to give a survey of the field 
of literature for children; to get at the prin- 
ciples underlying the selection of such litera- 
ture: to deal concretely and practically with 
certain problems of selection. It attempts to 
organize and to give new meaning to the mass 
of literature already used by the student as w ell 
as to direct his study along new lines. The course 
starts with the child—the reader of the book— 
gives an idea of what he really is as a unique 
being, of the adolescent with his ‘reading 
crazes, and of factors such as home, school, 
library, Sunday school, clubs, moving-picture 
shows which help to form his interests and to 
direct his activities. Then follow the few es- 
sentials of the psychology and the hygiene of 
reading—just how the act of reading is ac- 
complished and what, according to modern in- 
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vestigations, are the best conditions for Sy 
The history and development of children’s ht- 
erature is outlined and a discussion given of 
what constitutes good or poor material. 
PICTURE POSTAL COLLECTION.—The St. Louis 
Public Library is starting a collection of pic- 
ture postals of American and invites 


scenes, 
an exchange of postals with other libraries. 


ANOTHER COLORED LIBRARY IN LOUISVILLE.— 
Louisville long enjoyed the reputation of hav- 
ing the first and only public library building 
exclusively for colored citizens. Now that 
several other cities have followed that ex- 
ample, Louisville’s second colored library puts 
her in the lead again. The Eastern Colored 
Branch Library is to combine social center 
features with library work, and contains class- 


rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, etc. rhe 
building will be completed in August. 
PuysIcaAL eFFiciency.—At the Brooklyn 


Public Library, recently, a series of three lec- 
tures on physical efficiency was given before 
the staff by Dr. George B. Fisher, secretary 
of the International Y. M. C. A. This action 
is in line with the New York medical report 
outlined in April, and the shortening of hours 
in both Brooklyn and New York, but sug- 
gests how important is intelligent coéperation 
on the part of assistants themselves in the 
matter of all-around efficiency. 


‘Two vacation periods 
without loss of pay, 
the summer, the 
the winter.” The 
Library finds that 


WINTER VACATIONS. 
will be allowed annually, 
one of three during 
other of one ] 


week during 
Somerville (Mass.) Public 


weeks 


this provision in its scheme of service has re- 

duced the winter cases of illness bel hat is 

considered normal \ simple method, this 

seems, of relieving the “long pull” and “im- 


proving the health of library assistants 


HackLey Art GALLERY An attractive illus- 


trated volume, the “Catalogu f tl inau- 
sural exhibition,” has been published by the 
Hackley Gallery, which forms the art depart- 
ment of the Hackley Public Library, Muske- 
gon, Michigan. 


A SUMMER READING scHEeME.—In Spokane, 
year, on the Monday after school cl sed 
for the summer, the children’s librarian sent 
a postcard to every child whose card had been 
on file for over a year. “The message read as 
follows: ‘Have you been in the library this 
summer? There are new books you will en- 
joy hot afternoons. If you are going camp- 
ing you can take them on special vacation 
privileges. Your card is waiting for you in 
the juvenile department.’ About 45 per cent. 
of the children, important and smiling over 
this personal attention, responded to the invi- 
tation.” 


LmRARY COMMISSION FoR SoutH DAKoTA.— 
A section in the school laws recently passed 


provid for free libraries, creates a state 11 
brary commission, and prescribes its powers 
and 

I yN-SHAKE oFFER.—Mr H. 1 
Koopm: the Brown University Library, 
Provid noun he has in 
his 1 for distribution v copies of 
that | int contribution t Jaconian side 
of the Bacon-Shakespeare ¢ ersy,’ “Ham- 
let’s note-! by William Douglas O’Con- 
nor. While the copies last he will send one 
to any library on receipt of five cents to cover 
postage 

LipraRY GIFT To JAPAN.—In a recent fire, 
which wiped out a square mile of the city, 
leaving car tracks only to mark the streets, 


the Tokyo Statistical Society lost its 
library, the result of thirty-three years col 
lecting. John Hyde, former statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, has just presented 
to the society 3000 volumes of statistical mate- 
s of a new collection. In 


valuable 


rial to form the basi 
accepting the gift, Baron Sakatam, pre ident 
of the society, announced that the library 


would be given the name of the donor. 


MovING-PICTURE CENSORS.—A resolution ha 
just passed the city council of Atlanta, Ga., 
appointing the board of trustees ot the Car- 
negie Library censors of all mov 
and vaud le shows. All film 
hibited to the Board of Censors, 
before public presentation 


eviie 


ville acts shown, 
permitted. 


LIBRARY ATHLETIC An unnece f 
pleasantry on 1t rt f the 
Hotel Kaaterskill, nouncing 
atively that t hibt uld 
tor of phy cult | tt 
conference through its p< da i 
widely ulated t ueh the press, and 
not a nn \. | 
tere ich } had 
quiry about 1 Cher son t 
cept that t n t 
jocosity, apparently for 1 pur 

NAVY LIBRARIE \ lar n’s log,” by 
Robert W. Neeser, 1s nt of a four- 
months’ stay on the “Kan id the Dial 
gives the follow1 l ti is typical of 
the interest of the bool 

“An early cot ation with the navigator 


of the ‘Kansas’ left the tuthor bewildered by 
the variety of his new knowledge and unable 
to retain it all. ‘B ne thine that I d> re 
member,’ he says haps because it was tne 
easiest thitie to comprehend, was that part « f 
his [the navigator’s] special duties that re- 


his position as librarian of the ship. 


lated to 
und out what a splendid collec- 


And then I f 


tion of books, works on geography, history, 
professor ibjects, travel, t n and gen 
eral hiteratur 1 at the disp il of every 


officer and enlisted man on board Uncle Sam’s 


4 
10. 
: 
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ships wherever they may be. . . The American 
navy was the first to institute the custom, and 
the first ship’s library was placed on the old 
ship-of-the-line ‘Franklin’ in the early twen- 
tres. Few agencies in recent years have done 
more to raise the tone of the enlisted men 
in the service, to improve their standards of 
character and efficiency, and to add to their 
contentment, than these well-selected libraries 
which are now piaced on board our ships. 
Scores of men may daily be seen, scattered 
about the decks during the idle hours that 
necessarily do occur even in the busy life of 
a modern man-of-war, reading, or with pencil 
and paper working on some problem.’” 


CONSERVATORY LIBRARY.—The New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, maintains a 
collection of over~3000 volumes, among which 
are the Breitkopf and Hartel complete editions 
of Bach, Becthoven, Handel, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Palestrina, etc., English cathedral music, 
manuscript cantatas of the old Italian masters, 
modern orchestral scores, modern operas in 
pianoforte score, etc. One of the unique pos- 
sessions is the original manuscript sketch of 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” the gift of 
Mr. Eben D. Jordan. 

The library contains a fine collection of 
biographies, essays, works on musical history, 
harmony, acoustics, and a large number of 
reference books, beside the best current maga- 
zines 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES UNDER STATE CONTROL.— 
In accordance with recent legislation the Ten- 
nessee Free Library Commission relinquishes 
the ownership and supervision of traveling 
libraries. They will be operated henceforth 
as the Department of Traveling Libraries of 
the State Library and will have a wider cir- 
culation than before. going to communities, 
clubs, library associations, and individuals, be 
sides schools. 


SUFFRAGE FIVE-FOOT SHELF.—The following 
fifteen hooks are being sent out by the Fqual 
Franchise Society as traveling libraries through 
the state of New York: “Woman and labor,” 
Olive Schreiner: “Woman’s share in social 
culture,” Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; “The 
modern woman's rights movement,” Kaethe 
Schirmacher: “Women in industry.” Miss 
Edith Abbott; “Fatigue and efficiency,” Jo- 
sephine Goldmark; “The subjection of women,” 
J. S. Mill: “Hygiene and morality,” Lavinia 
Dock: “Why women are so.” Marv Roberts 
Coolidge: “Woman and the alphabet,” Thomas 
W. Higginson: Jane Addams’s “The newer 
ideals of peace,” and “A new conscience and an 
ancient evil”: Cherlotte Perkins Gilman’s “The 
home” and “Women and economics,” and two 
novels—Elizabeth Robins’s “The convert” and 
“My little sister.” 


ErricieNcy AGAIN.—In an article in 
the Limrary youRNAL for March, 1013, entitled 
“Efficiency records in libraries,” Mr. Arthur 
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E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, states that “no complete report on 
personality and work made regularly and filed 
permanently” has as yet come under his ob- 
servation, “although, of course, it may exist.” 

As a matter of fact, such a permanent 
record has existed in the Cleveland Public 
Library for the past five years or more. It 
was evolved from a less formal written re- 
port which had been used for some years 
previous, and it has proved, in the words of 
Mr. Bostwick’s report on the working of the 
similar plan in the St. Louis Library, “both 
necessary and valuable.” 

The Cleveland Public Library efficiency rec- 
ord is based on two reports: In the first, or 
annual “report on work and qualifications,” 
one sheet is devoted to each regular member 
of the staff. This sheet is headed by the usual 
items of name, library title of the assistant, 
duties, length of time present assignment has 
been held and salary; these items are fol- 
lowed by about forty queries concerned with 
character and disposition, mental and physical 
qualifications, manner of performing work, 
relations with the public and staff, character- 
istics favorably or unfavorably affecting work, 
improvement, assistant’s fitness for her par- 
ticular line of work, and comparison with 
other assistants doing the same grade of work 
and receiving the same salary. Most of the 
questions are so worded that they can usually 
be answered by yes or no, or with other brief 
reply requiring little writing. The sheet closes 
with a space for “further remarks” and rec- 
ommendations as to salary for another year, 
and is signed by the head of the department 
or branch. 

In the second report, made quarterly, the 
branch librarian or department head grades 
the work of all her regular assistants and 
pages on one or two sheets and under 
the following heads: promptness, regularity, 
amount of work accomplished, and improve- 
ment; these items followed by a space for 
“remarks,” designating especially commend- 
able or especially poor work, and mentioning 
anv palliating circumstances affecting the lat- 
ter. The grading is indicated by the following 
letters: e, excellent; ¢, good; f, fair; p, poor; 
b, bad. It is so planned that it takes the de- 
partment head but a few moments to make 
out the report on his or her entire staff; yet 
the information given is considerable and im- 
portant 

The executives of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary have found these records valuable not 
only in determining fitness for promotion and 

lary increase, but particularly as an aid to 
judgement in fitting the “square peg to the 
square hole.” In other words, this charting 
of the good and bad points in each assistant’s 
character nearly always results in a final plac- 
ing where her unfavorable qualities are com- 
paratively harmless, and where her favorable 
qualifications are needed and can be utilized 
to the limit. 


= 
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BooKS TO LIGHTSHIPS AND HOSPITALS.—The 
Hospital Book and Newspaper Society, of 
New York, a branch of the State Charities 
Aid Association, reports a circulation of 1735 
books, 10,646 magazines and 190,054 newspa- 
pers sent to hospitals, prisons, out-of-the-way 
libraries and schools. 

Houston Lisrary.—Fully a thou- 
sand persons were present at the dedication, 
April 11, of the colored Carnegie Library. 
The negroes of Houston paid for the site on 
which the attractive two-story brick structure 
stands, and the city government has appro- 
priated $1500 a year for maintenance. The 
architect is a negro, W. Sidney Pitman, son- 
in-law of Booker T. Washington. Addresses 
by P. W. Horn, superintendent ot the Hous- 
ton city schools; Miss Julia Ideson, librarian 
of the white Carnegie Librasy; and L. C. An- 
derson, superintendent of the colored schools 
of Austin, emphasized the educational value 
of the library, the hope that it would be freely 
used, and the importance of such an institu- 
tion for happiness, loyalty and broader patriot- 
ism among 30,000 Afro-American citizens. 


Charleston, N. C., is to have a $50,000 li- 
brary building, with a capacity of 65,000 vol- 
umes. It is to be Italian Renaissance, two 
stories and a half in height, and to be finished 
in white terra cotta and marble. 


Evansville, Ind. A Carnegie library for the 
colored people of the city is assured by Mr. 
Carnegie’s promise of $10,000. It is hoped 
that about $2000 can be raised for the pur- 
chase of a site. The library board has agreed 
to pay $1000 a year for maintenance. 


Nobleville, Ind.. dedicated its new Carnegie 


library May 8 The building is of brick, 
stone and marble, and has a capacity of 
80,000 volumes. 

Proctor, Vt. The new library building, 


given by Mrs. Redfield Proctor, was opened 
May 10. The dedication included an address 
by the Rev. C. H. Smith, of Burlington, a re- 
ception to out-of-town visitors, and a visit 
from the school children of Proctor. 


Reading, Pa. The Carnegie library was ded- 
icated May 15. Richard L. Jones, of the 
Reading Library Association, E. A. Howell, 
librarian; Mayer I. W. Stratton, and John 
Thomson, of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
were among the principal speakers. 


San Francisco, Cal. By decision of the 
heirs of the Sutro estate, the state library re- 
ceives the Adolph Sutro collection of 125,000 
volumes, worth about $1,000,000. The Assem- 
bly has passed a bill appropriating $70,000 for 
a building and for the maintenance of the 
library. 


Selma, Cal. The Selma Carnegie Library 


is to become a branch of the county system. 
The larger part of its users come from the 
country, so have not contributed to the sup- 
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port of the library. Under the new arrange- 
ment the country people will share the ex- 
1 larger income will be available. 


penses and 

The University of Chicago has just added 
to the r of the Harper Memorial Li- 
brary the urrett collection of Louisville, 


1is well-known collection of ma- 
main, of Southern and 

ern history It was brought to- 
gether by Colonel Reuben T. Durrett during 
the period from 1856 to the present time, and 
it contains some exceedingly important manu- 
scripts, newspaper files and books. The books, 
like the manuscripts and newspapers, treat 
mainly of Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, and 


I 
Kentucky. 7 
terial treats, in the 
early West I 


the Ohio valley. On Kentucky Colonel Dur 
rett had gathered, it is thought, every item 
known to be in print and a great deal that 


was in manuscript, so that the university now 
has the best library of Kentucky in existence. 
On general American and European history 
there are many books and periodicals of im. 
portance; and on religious, educational and 
social problems, ad economic questions, suc 
as slavery, tariff and internal improvements, 
there are pamphlets, reports, and public docu 
ments. 


‘Lidrartans 


Anperson, Edwin H., has been unanimously 
elected director of the New York Public Li- 
brary, to succeed the late Dr. John S. Billings. 
Mr. Anderson has been assistant director since 


June 1, 1908. 


ARNOLD, John Himes, has resigned his posi 
tion as librarian of the Harvard Law School 
after a service of forty-one years. During his 
term the library has grown from 15,000 to 
over 150,000 volumes, and has become the first 
law library in the country 


Ayer, Clarence Walter, 
Cambridge Public Library since 1904, died 
April 12 at Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Ayer, who 
was fifty-one years old, was for a time pro- 
fessor of English at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O., later being connected with 
Western Reserve University. He was well 
known for his classification work at the Con- 
gressional Library and the New York Public 
Library. 


librarian of the 


BrumpaucH, Ethel, for ten years librarian 
of the Frankfort (Ind.) Public Library, was 
married recently to Charles E. Cooper, of 
Lafayette. 

3vers, Mrs. Frances, of the Moody Biblical 
Institute Library, has been elected librarian of 
the East Chicago (Ind.) Public Library 
_Diccs, Mary Jane has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Winchester (Ind.) Public Library. 


Dunpar, Margaret, librarian of the West- 
ern Illinois Normal School, Macomb, IIL, has 
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resigned her position, to accept a similar place 
in the Ohio Normal School at Kent, O. 


Evans, Adelaide F., Pratt, ’o2, now acting 
head cataloger of the Public Library of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has accepted the position of head 
cataloger of the Newark Public Library, be- 
ginning work the middle of August. 


GetTMAN, Mabel, librarian of the Glovers- 
ville (N. Y.) Free Library, has resigned, in 
view of her approaching marriage. 

Gress, Laura, head cataloger in the Brown 
University Library, has been appointed reviser 
in the catalog department of the Columbia 
University Library. 


Harnes, Mabel R., has received the appoint- 
ment of librarian at the Summit (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Library. 


Haropinc, W. B., has resigned as librarian of 
the Southwick (Mass.) Public Library. 


Ketter, H. R., reviser in the catalog de- 
partment, Columbia University Library, has 
been appointed departmental librarian of the 
School of Journalism. 


LANpes, M. W., assistant in the order de- 
partment of the Columbia University Library, 
has received the Susan M. Hallowell fellow- 
ship at Wellesley for 1913-14. 


Lunt, Georgianna, has been chosen first 
assistant at the Auburn (Me.) Public Library. 


Rea, Robert, who for the past year has been 
acting city librarian at San Francisco, has 
been appointed city librarian. 

Rogssins, Mary Esther, who has had charge 
of Simmons College Library School and library 
since the opening of the college in 1902, fin- 
ishes her work there with the close of the 
academic year. Miss Robbins will have a free 
year before taking another library position. 


After July 1 her address will be Lakeville, 
Conn. 
Rozerts, Flora B., Drexel, ’99, has resigned 


as librarian of the Superior (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, to become librarian of the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Public Library. 

Rosett, Ida, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed as cataloger in the Redwood Library, 


Newport, R. I. 

Roru, Lena, has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the Rochester (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary 


Louis C., since 1867 a cataloger in 
died April 28. He 
and saw in his 
He served in the 
Austrian-French 


SoLyom, 
the Library of Congress, 
was a Hungarian by birth, 
youth many stirring events 
Austrian army during the 


war of 1850, taking part in the battle of Sol- 
ferino 
he embarked for 
Union army, 


As soon as the Civil War broke out 
this country, joined the 
and served all during the war 
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His distinguished linguistic ability caused Mr. 
Spofford to offer him a position in the catalog 
division of the Library of Congress, where he 
had charge of the (old) classification of the 
Oriental department, and in the very last 
years cataloged the Hungarian collection. Not- 
withstanding his liking for a soldier’s life, 
Mr. Solyom’s kind-heartedness was one of his 
chief characteristics. N. 
Speck, Celeste, of New York, formerly a 
clerk in the catalog department of the St. 
Louis Public Library, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Missouri Historical Society. 


SterAnsson, Steingrimur, chief reviser in 
the cataloging department of the Library of 
Congress, died May 4. He was born 50 years 
ago in Iceland, visited the gymnasium in Rey- 
kjavik and studied ir the University of Copen- 
hagen. While mathematics and philosophy 
were his special studies, his versatile mind and 
exceptional ability did not know any bounds 
in his thirst for learning and made him at 
home in almost every branch of knowledge. 
He came to this country about 1890, settled in 
Chicago, and obtained a position with Dr. 
Poole in the Newberry Library. Here he met 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, who afterwards secured 
his services for the Library of Congress. He 
was of the greatest assistance to Mr. Hanson 
in the reorganization of the national library. 
A born critic, he was, on the other hand, so 
kindhearted and amiable that one never heard 
a harsh word from him. His usefulness was 
not limited to his department alone, for he 
was consulted all over the library and by many 
in- and out-of-town readers. To all of them he 
gave, with the greatest modesty and without 
restriction of time, his advice and knowledge. 
When Voltaire died it was said of him, that 
he was not an encyclopedist, but an encyclo- 
pedia itself; of Mr. Stefansson it might be 
said, that he was not a librarian, but a library. 


Stone, Mrs. C. G., has been elected libra- 
rian of the Free Public Library, Southwick, 
Mass. 


Wituort, Edna, has been appointed librarian 
of the new library at Akron, Ind. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Canandaigua, N. Y. Mrs. F. F. Thompson 
contributed $10,000, Rev. A. H. Strong $100, 
toward the fund of $36,000 being raised for 
the erection of a home for the Ontario County 
Historical Society and the Wood Library As- 
sociation. 

Columbia University Library, New York. A 
part of the library of Edward W. S. John- 
ston, Law 1888, 800 volumes, has been pre- 
sented by his widow to constitute the first of 
a number of hall libraries. This collection 
will be placed in Livingston Hall. 
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Franklinville, N. Y. The Library Associa- 
tion has received $1250 from Hon. Henry F. 
Blount, making $3750 of the $5000 which Mr. 
Blount promises towards the erection of the 
library. 

Gloversville, N.Y. By the will of Dr. John 
Edwards, the Free Library receives his med- 
ical library. 

Hanover, Mass. By the will of Alice Marian 
Curtis the town receives $15,000 as a fund for 
the purchase of books for the John Curtis 
Free Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Andrew Carnegie’s gift 
of $250,000 for four branch libraries becomes 
available by the city’s appropriation of $50,000. 


Mississippi, University of. Mrs. Leroy B. 
Valliant has requested the university to be- 
come the custodian of the law library of the 
late Leroy B. Valliant, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. 


Philadelphia Institute Free Library. The 
will of Dr. Louis A. Duhring, professor emer- 
itus of the University of Pennsylvania, gives 
the Institute library his general library and 
$3000. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. The new 
$25,000 library now in process is a memorial 
to T. W. Phillips, given by his wife. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Andrew Carnegie has given 
$150,000 for an addition to the Northside Car- 
negie Library, the first which he erected in the 
United States. 


Utica, N. Y. The public library receives 
$5020.85 from the estate of the late A. J. 
Upson, chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York. 

West Caldwell, N. J., receives a bequest of 
land and about $sooo for a library building 
from the late Mrs. Julia H. Potwin, of Cleve- 


‘Library Reports 


W orcester, 
(Rpt. — yr. 


American Antiquarian Society, 
Mass. Clarence S. Brigham, Ibn. 
ending O., Accessions 8804. 

The process of assembling and rearranging 
the collection in its new building has occupied 
much of the year, but the library has acquired 
notable material—1906 titles in the collection 
of early American imprints, 223 almanacs, and 
valuable files of early newspapers, 22 American 
papers, and 17 Spanish-American. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. W. F. Seward, 
Ibn. (Rpt—tro12.) Accessions 3243; total 
30,215. Circulation 171,904 (traveling libraries 
10,321 ) New registration 3736; total 15,345. 
Receipts $11,630.09; expenditures $11,613.42 

‘Bulletin boards for library announcements 
have been placed in the shops and factories 
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Notes of articles in the technical magazines of 
special interest to workmen are sent monthly 
to the factories. Sixty-seven traveling hbra- 
ries were sent to the public schools. Mem- 
bers of the staff have given history talks, and 
talks on how to use a library, in the schools, 
and have spoken before teachers’ and mothers’ 
clubs.” Two story hours were conducted, one, 
of fairy tales and legends, for younger chil- 
dren, the other, of hero stories, for boys over 
nine years of age. The high school library 
course, three lessons on the use of the library, 
reached about one hundred and sixty pupils, 
while the talks in the grade schools reached 
four thousand children. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. Horace G. Wadlin, 
Ibn. (Annual rpt. — 1912-13.) Accessions 35,- 
538; total 1,049,011. Gain in registration 3437; 
total registration 92,594. Circulation 1,744,878. 
Receipts $403,123.43. 

The report of the trustees was summarized 
in the March number of the Lrprary JOURNAL. 
The librarian’s report contains a list of note- 
worthy accessions, rare and costly books, and 
collections, such as works on old German 
church music, 17 works by or relating to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, 10 rare Spanish works, ete. 
In the children’s department, Miss Jordan 
notes increased use of the reference room by 
teachers throughout the city. Since last May 
when the story hour was started in the system, 
the central library has had 31 hours with 1294 
children in attendance. The increased use of 
Bates Hall during the past year has heen partly 
due to the moving of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society and the disruption 
of the Harvard University Library. At least 
4217 students of various grades or persons in- 
terested in special subjects of research at- 
tended class meetings or conference within 
the library 

The branch department reports growth of 
the work with schools; it sent them 6265 more 
volumes than last year. A class in story-telling 
has heen formed for employes of the branches 
The story-hours have resulted in a notable in- 
crease in the circulation of children’s books 
and an improvement in the class of books used 
One branch has found that “children of foreign 
parentage read a hetter class of books than 
their American brothers and sisters.” Another 
branch reports constant from plumb- 
ers, electricians, and other mechanics for help 
and instruction 


Braddock 
Lamb, Ibn p yr 
R241: total 61 


Brockton (Mass.) P. I F. H 
lbn. (Rpt.—vr. to Nov. 30, 1tor2.) 
4083; total 62,781. Circulation 207,059 
$16,000.14; expe nditures $15,999.39. 

\mone the gifts of the year were about 
2000 mounted photographs, furnishing mate- 
j on painting, sculpture and archi 
children’s rooms, elementary 
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books have been largely used by foreign-born 
children, who are learning English. The 
quarterly bulletin has published reading lists 
on Charles Dickens, city planning, and the 
presidential campaign of 1912. On May 15, 
the corner-stone of the new building was laid, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


Carlisle (Pa.), J. Herman Bosler Memorial 
Library. William Horner Ames, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. 1912.) <Accessions 331. Circulation 21,963. 


College of Charleston L., Charleston, S. C. 
Frances Jervey, Ibn. Accessions, 1912, 285 v., 
1741 pam.; total, about 19,000. 


Concord (N. H.) P. L. Grace Blanchard, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—r1912.) Accessions 725; total 31,- 
625. Circulation 87,287. New registration 650. 

The report shows a decrease in circulation, 
partly because the library does not compete 
with circulating libraries in its fiction-buying 
and partly because an increasing number of en- 
tertainments, especially moving-picture shows, 
draw people away from the library. “Does it 
not go against the grain of a library to have to 
keep coaxing people into it?” says the librarian. 
“Should one have to burn red fire or beat a 
tambourine in front of its reading room, which 
is light, warm, supplied with sixty periodicals 
and located on a central street corner?” With- 
out any such strenuous methods of advertis- 
ing, attractive variations have been adopted, 
such as the alcove, “where seats before shelves 
containing 200 new books enable persons to 
browse as in a little bookstore.” A supplement 
to the fiction catalog has been issued. The 
reference room reports a gain of more than 
500 inquirers and a wide range of usefulness. 
“Inquiry does not run as of old when the ma- 
jority of subjects looked up were literary. .. . 
A library, like an individual, has got to help 
people in their way, not.in its way; it must 
feel no touch of resentment if a man wants 
‘Twentieth century socialism’ and does not 
want George Meredith’s ‘Letters.’ Enough if 
it has made provision for the higher education 
of all citizens.” 


East Orange (N. J.) F. P. L. Louise G. 
Hinsdale, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1012.) Accessions 
3743; total 39,001. Circulation 216,035. New 
registration 2539; total 22,418 Receipts $26,- 
609.11; expenditures $25,506.03. 

The opening of the Elmwood Branch has in- 
creased the total circulation, notwithstanding 
a six per cent. decrease at the main library and 
five per cent. at Franklin Branch. Use of 
books on sociology and applied science has in- 
creased fifteen per cent. Story hours have 
been introduced in both branches. Teachers 
and students have made increasing use of the 
library. 

Two simple talks on the resources of the 
library were given to eighth grade pupils. “The 
first talk dealt with the book itself, its physical 
make-up and printing, its classification and 
place on the shelf. Samples of books in three 
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different stages of binding were shown and the 
scholars used copies of their text books con- 
taining good examples of title page, tables of 
contents, etc., in following the talk on the 
printed part of a book.” Charts explaining 
the classification and shelf arrangement of 
library books were written on the blackboard 
before each talk. “The second talk explained 
the dictionary catalog and its use in finding the 
books on the shelves, and took up the Refer- 
ence Department, the most important reference 
works and their use, the use of periodical in- 
dexes, books for debaters, etc.” 

Six traveling libraries were sent out for the 
use of playground supervisors, as well as the 
usual collections for four of the fire depart- 
ment stations. 


Gary (Ind.) P. L. L. J. Bailey, Ibn. (Rpt— 
1912.) Accessions 5668; total 22,559. Regis- 
tration 6042. Circulation 151,900. Receipts 
$17,148.94; expenditures $16,447.06. 

This four-year-old library has the second 
largest circulation in Indiana. It maintains 
one branch library and school and fire station 
collections. In the children’s room at the main 
library there is a permanent exhibit of the il- 
lustrated editions of favorite children’s books, 
called the “Chimney corner library.” A Teach- 
ers’ room contains books on pedagogy, educa- 
tional periodicals, class room library books, 
supplementary reading sets and the mounted 
picture files and stereograph collection. 


Greenfield (Mass.) P. L. May Ashley, lbn. 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 2117; total 27,117. 
New registration 1420; total 4181. Circula- 
tion 70,525. Receipts $7476.08; expenditures 
$7475.25. 

Groton (Mass.) P. L. Emma F. Blood, !bn. 
Accessions 207; total 13,242. Circulation 14,- 
476. Receipts $1792.42; expenditures $1688.56. 


Homestead (Pa.) Carnegie L. W. F. Ste- 
vens, Ibn. (Rpt—r1o12.) Accessions 3301; 
total 41,175. Circulation 252,477. Attendance 
118,218. 

This report shows a library very much alive 
to its social privileges, a library with billiard 
room, gymnasium, natatorium, bowling alleys, 
musical organizations, and scientific and liter- 
ary classes. “The old idea of a library: that 
it was a mausoleum of books has changed to 
a broad and liberal policy regarding its use. 
If the evolution in the policy of libraries is 
approved to-day, why should it be thought in- 
credible if a library should continue to evolve 
and eventually espouse all round culture rather 
than the single intellectual standard? Any li- 
brary that becomes a successful social center 
must adopt the form of human service as em- 
bodied in mentality, vitality, morality and 
sociality. 

“But theory can only formulate a policy; 
fact, or experience, must prove it. The bring- 
ing of the people to a common point of intel- 
lectual interest is emphasized by an attendance 
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of 118,000; 80,000 of which is adult and 38,000 
juvenile. This attendance is responsible tor a 
circulation of 103,200 at the adult and juvenile 
desks, which does not include an unrecorded 
use of probably 60,000 in ithe reading and ret- 
erence room where the high school students 
and the members of the 25 literary and study 
clubs secure the material for their stated work. 
The circulation of 149,300 in the schools and 
at 20 stations has a very marked effect of 
thn the scholars to the library. This 
feature of concentration of interests and good 
will may be only estimated from the fact that 
12,000 readers or one-third of the population 
of Mifflin Township were responsible for a 
circulation of 252.477, The stereographic 
views, the thousands of mounted pictures, the 
art exhibits and the numerous exhibits on the 
bulletin boards, and the story hour, all attract 
the people to the books and add to their pleas- 
ure while mingling in the building.” 


Kearny (N. J.) P. L. M. B. Kilgour, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1912.) Accessions 1145; total 9796. 
Circulation 57,032. New registration 471; total 
4370. Receipts $3908.54; expenditures $3797.55. 

Lynn (Mass.) P. L. 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) 
02,249. New registration 
321,144. 

Because of financial limitations, the re- 
sources for juvenile work are now seriously 
taxed. Revision of the catalog has this year 
been practically completed, so that more time 
will be available for back work on the older 
books. Exhibitions in the cases included such 
material as first editions of Dickens, pictures 
illustrating Dickens and George Eliot charac- 
ters, Confederate money, insects from Central 
\merica, etc. Two exhibits, one of arts and 
handicrafts by residents of foreign birth, the 
other, the annual mid-summer flower show, 
were held under the Houghton Society’s aus- 
pices. The attendance in the department for 
the blind was 808. 


Harriet L. Matthews, 
Accessions 3852; total 
2102. Circulation 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
e, Miss., General L. Whitman Davis. Ibn. 
Rpt.—yr. ending A. 20, ’13.) Accessions 
816. Circulation 10,034 vols., 1926 periods., 
51,535 unbound per listed. 


Bedford (Mass.) P. L. George H. 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 10,- 
004; total 152,108. New registration 5055. 
Circulation 344,150. Expenditures $48,210.62. 

New plans for the mural decorations of the 
new building have not been made since the 
death of Francis Millet, who was lost on the 
“Titanic.” “The whaleman’s statue,” given 
to the city by W. W. Crapo, is to be installed 
in the library grounds. In December, an ex- 
hibit of pictures and illustrative material on 
hygiene was held in the library building. 
Books in Portuguese, Yiddish and Armenian 
were placed on open shelves in the main read- 
ing room, and a large collection of French 
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was sent to the North Branch. Plans 
way a municipal reference li- 


books 
are under 
brary. 
vornelia 

Circulation 80,961. 
Northampton (4 
rison, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 
Accessions 3769; total 119,703 
tion 895; total 6155. Circulatior 

The librarian’s report calls esp 
to the completeness of the music% Nec 
and to its increasing use. The iene! 
Bay State and Leeds now furnish one-sev 
of the entire circulation of the library 
September the trustees purchased a grap] 
phone and disks for the use of the superviso 
of music in the public schools 1 


ending 


Besides send 
ing books to several schools, the library loans 
framed pictures for hanging in the school 
buildings. The loan to the Hawley grammar 
school of a special collection of 211 pictures in 
the four classes, history, architecture, sculp 
ture and painting, is noteworthy. The library 
is in urgent need of the proposed two. story 
steel stacks. since the wooden shelves are 
crowded to their utmost capacity, and many 
volumes are stored in inaccessible parts of the 
building. “It is also to be earnestly hoped that 
larger provision will be made for the adminis- 
tration of the library.” The book-purchasing 
income is now $12,000 against $10,000 for all 
other purposes, causing a rapid accumulation 
of books which cannot be fully cared for by 
the library staff. 


Pawtucket (R. I.), Deborah 
P. L. Harold T. Dougherty, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 
1912.) Accessions 2738; total 34,503. New 
registration 1742; t total registration 8160. Cir- 
culation 118,260. Receipts $16,600; expendi- 
tures $16,371.53. 


Pomona (Cal.) P. L. Sarah M. Jacobus 
Ibn Accessions 1660; total Circula- 
tion 90,762. New registratir total 8228 
Receipts $14,838.67; expenditures 


Providence (R. I.) P. L. W. E. Foster, 
Ibn. (Rpt —1912.) Accessions 11,815; total 
165,222. Registration 10, 45 Circulation 235,- 
979. Receipts $58,892.7 expenditures $s8,- 
479.30. 

The library has published a library “Hand 
book,” showing location of departments, rules, 
hours, etc. A _ series of lectures under the 
Immigrant Educational Bureau was given for 
the foreign-born population. During the last 
four months the librarian has spent part of 
each day in the Standard Library to meet the 
readers who visit it. The educational books 
have been transferred to the lecture room 
The library of the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety has been removed to its own building 
and the Industrial Library has absorbed the 
space left vacant. The three branches have 
gained in number of readers and circulation, 
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but at least three more branches are needed 
It is desirable that the library should establish 
a training class and offer larger salaries in 
order to maintain a staff of the present high 
standard. 

Rochester (N. Y.) P. L. 
(1st annual rpt.—1912.) Accessions 11,463. 
School libraries 14,498. Circulation since Oct. 
9, Exposition Park branch, 14,951; school li- 
braries, 48,091. Receipts 39,266.96; expendi- 
tures $39,226.21. 

The first annual report of the Rochester 
Public Library describes a peculiar problem 
and its solution. With fourteen libraries con- 
taining nearly 300,000 volumes, Rochester had 
no public library system, and could use only 
20 per cent. of all the collections in the city 
for circulation. While the city needed a main 
library building, it was found more practical 
to start with a branch, purchase a working 
collection of books, and open the doors to the 
public. Building no. 9 in Exposition Park, a 
former dormitory of the state reform school, 
was acquired for the first branch, and proved 
well adapted to library needs. The staff was 
installed while building alterations were still 
in progress. “But the noise and debris made 
by stone cutters, plasterers, plumbers, and heat- 
ing and light fixture workmen kept the rooms 
in constant dust and disorder. Four sala- 
manders had to be installed to dry out the ac- 
cumulated dampness of years. They burned 
slack, adding heat and smoke and odor to the 
other discomforts enumerated. Nevertheless 
the assistants kept up a good spirit. They 
really became expert at dodging brick-bats, 
pieces of lead pipe, and stray streams of water. 
After their experience with the salamanders 
they felt they had been tested by heat and by 
cold, by fire and by water.” 

From the ror and 1912 appropriations the 
library spent $11,584.85 for books, acquiring 
about 10,000 volumes by purchase and 1107 by 
gift. The grade school libraries were put in 
charge of the public library, overhauled, re- 
paired, cataloged, and returned to the schools 
From over 60,000 volumes of the old Central 
Library's collection a pedagogical library was 
selected to be established in the municipal 
building occupied by the Board of Education 
offices. A union catalog of the playground 
libraries was prepared, and the attendants in 
charge of the games and books now meet reg- 
ularly with the superintendent of library ex 
tension for instruction and discussion of hooks 

The library needs $500,000 for a central build 
ing, $400,000 for ten branches. Meanwhile the 
new institution is meeting with a cordial re 
ception and receiving helpful codperation from 
all concerned 


W. F. Yust, Ibn. 


(Mass.) P. I Drew B. Hall, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1or2.) Accessions 9775; total 
107.702. Circulation 507,157. New registra- 
tion 4770. Receipts $33,176.26; expenditures 


Somerville 


$20,809 20 
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The new central library building is in proc- 
ess and should be ready for occupancy in the 


fall of 1913. The branches at East Somerville 
and Union Square, opened this year, have 
been hardly able to meet all applicants and all 
requests. An attempt is being made to select, 
classify, and revise a catalog for 45,000 vol- 
umes to be placed on the open shelves of the 
main book room in the new building. The 
system of “interchange requests” keeps the 
central library and branches in close touch 
and gives “central” service to branch com- 
munities. The number of volumes issued per 
borrower has been extended to any reasonable 
number and the time limit to a calendar month, 
“To encourage applications from those who 
have gone beyond the high school, college- 
trained young women, who complete the usual 
apprentice course, are on appointment to the 
staff given advanced standing and salary as 
of the third year.” The general meetings of 
the staff are becoming a regular monthly series 
in which various members take part, and the 
subjects for discussion are largely literary and 
studious. 

Spokane (Wash.) P. L. George W. Fuller, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 11,506; 
total 56,322. New registration 10,570; total 
registration 29,910. Circulation 343,156 (ju- 
venile 124,266). Receipts $42,331.70; expen- 
ditures $42,331.70. 

The branch department has developed well, 
and two new buildings, to cost $70,000, the 
gift of Mr. Carnegie, are to be built. The 
children’s department is growing rapidly, with 
an increase of 30,685 in circulation. 109 libra- 
ries have been placed in 21 schools. A train- 
ing class of six finished its work in January, 
and a class of eight was admitted in October. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. E. W. Mundy, Ibn 
(Rpt. — 1912.) Accessions 8700; total 100,200. 
Registration 20,390. Circulation 327,281. Ex- 
penditures $42,803.55. 

The library has found it economical to have 
new books, whenever possible, put into library 
binding before they go into circulation. Seven 
stations and one branch are now in successful 
)peration. 

Waco Tex ) P. 
Ibn. New registration 1726. 
050. Expenditures $5053.28. 

The report shows that men make up more 
than half of those using the library for read 
ing and reference, and more than 60 per cent 
of the Sunday readers. The story hour has 
been a great success. The publicity work of 
the library included an exhibit of its work at 
the Cotton Palace and at the Dallas state fair 
The directors regret to announce the resigna 
tion of Miss Matthews after six years of ser 
vice as librarian. 

Waterloo (Ja.) P. L. Fanny Duren, Ibn 
Accessions 1561; total 20,711. New registra- 
tion 1460; total 7052. Circulation 83,38. Re 
ceipts $13,420.89; expenditures $11,100.91 


Gertrude Matthews, 
Circulation 62, 


d 
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Both library buildings, Divisions A and B, 
were cleaned and redecorated during the sum- 
mer; while one division was closed its usual 
patrons were able to make the acquaintance 
of the other division across the river. Two 
special annotated book lists were published in 
the press, and later in the form of book- 
marks. An exhaustive list on “Ship subsidies” 
was prepared for the debating teams of the 
two high schools. Work with the schools has 
been largely what could be accomplished with- 
out going to the schools, since there is no 
special school assistant. At Division A a spe- 
cial study and conference room for teachers 
has been established. 


Westfield, Mass. Westfield Atheneum. G. 
L. Lewis, Ibn. (Rpt—1912.) Accessions 1565; 
total 28,657. Circulation 67,466. Registration 
4613. 

CANADIAN 

Calgary (Alberta) P. L. Alexander Cal- 
houn, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 7641 ; 
total 12,795. Circulation 114,566. New regis- 
tration 8911. 


Montreal (Can.), Fraser Inst. F. P. L. P.B. 
de Crevecoeur, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Je. 30, ’12.) 
Accessions 2959; total 61,726. Circulation 


96,027. Receipts $12,554.92. 


Bibliography and Cataloging 


AGRICULTURE. Mass. Agricultural College. 
Useful books for the dairyman; library leat- 
let no. 2. Amberst, Mass. 12°, pap. 


Selected list of references for fruit 
growers; library leaflet no. 1. Amberst, 
Mass. 12°, pap. 


Good books for poultrymen; library 

leaflet no. 3. Amberst, Mass. 12°, pap 

AMERICAN HISTORY. Bridgeport Public Library 
Introduction to American history; books for 
the fifth and sixth grades. Bridgeport, Conn. 
5 p. 16°, pap. 

Americana. Huston, A. J. Americana. Port- 
land, Me. 26 p. 12°, pap. (No. 12; 666 
titles. 

AvuTosiocraPuy. Bascom, John. Things learned 
by living. N. Y., Putnam. c. 15-228 p. 
(16% p. bibl.) por, 12°, $1.25 n. 


BALKAN states. Baer & Co., Joseph. Die 
Balkanhalbinsel und der Archipel von dem 
vetfall der Rémischen Reiches bis auf die 
Gegenwart. Frankfurt a.M. 12°, pap. (No 
611; 609 titles.) 


Ben JoHNSON. Kerr, Mina 
Johnson on English comedy, 
Phil., Univ. of Penn., ’12. c. 44 
bibl.) 12°, $2. 

Ellis’s catalogue of bibliograph- 
ical works, including many special mono- 
graphs; books on libraries, series of 


Influence of Ben 
1598-1642. 
132 p. (3 p. 


and a 
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booksellers’ catalogues. 
(No. 146; 412 titles.) 


sale and 
10°, pap., Os 


auction 
London. 
kmi- 
Paris 


BrocrarpHy. Boutet de Monvel, Roger 
nent English men and women in 
crowned by the French Academy im 
tr. by G. Herring. N. Y., Scribner 
515 p. (5 p. bibl.) pls. 8°, $3.50 n 

—— Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft, [Mrs 
Percy Bysshe Shelley.}] Mary Wollstone 
craft; [comp.}] by Camilla Jebb. Chic., F. G 
Browne & Co. 38+ 300 p. (4 p. bibl.) por. 
16°, (Regent lib.) 90 c. n. 

Birps. Thomas Crane Public Library. Books 
about birds. Quincy, Mass. 4 p. 16°, pap. 


Camp FIRE GIRLS. Camp Fire Girls. The book 
of the Camp Fire Girls. N. Y., Camp Fire 
Girls. 61 p. (7 p. bibl.) pls. 12°, 25 c. 

Conn. Public Library Committee. 

Hart- 

pap 

Books 


CHILDREN. 
Helps in library work with children 
ford, Conn. 8 p. 8°, (Whole no. 77. 

— Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
for a child’s library. 15 p. 24°, pap. 

City cHARTERS. New York Public Library 
Bulletin, April, pp. 313-359. List of city 
charters, ordinances and collected docu- 
ments. N. Y., [The library.] 8°, pap. 

Civitr War. Davis, W. Watson. The Civil 
War and reconstruction in Florida. N. Y., 
Longmans. 26+769 p. (9 p. bibl.) O. (Stud- 
ies in history, economics and public law.) 
$4.50; pap., $4 

CoMMERCE AND CORPORATIONS, FEDERAL CONTROL 
or. Meyer, Hermann H.B., comp. List of 
references on federal control of commerce 
and corporations. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off. 34-164 p. 8°, pap. 1§ c 

CoMMISSION GOVERNMENT. Meyer, Hermann 
H.B., comp. Select list of references on 
commission government for Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 2+-70 p. 8”, pap., loc 

CoNFEDERATE HIsToRY. Henkels, Stan V. Rare 
Confederate books and pamphlets on Con 
federate history, the result of 40 years’ r 
search by a diligent collector. Phil. 8°, pap. 
(No. 1090; 352 titles.) 

Cost oF Livinc. Meyer, Hermann H.B., comp 
Additional references on the cost of living 
and prices. Wash, D. C. Gov. Pr. Off 
6+120 p. 8°, pap., 15 ¢. 

Epucation. Thomas Crane 
Books for teachers In the 
Public Library. Quincy, Mass 


cities 


Public Library 
Thomas Crane 


6p. 160°, pap 


GEOGRAPHY Schénigh, Ferdinand. Geogra 
phie, Reisebeschreibung, Europa, Asien, Af- 
rika, Amerika, Australien. Osnabruck, Ger. 
12°, pap. (No. 146; 1775 titles.) 


Harrors AND pocks. Seattle Public Library 
Harbors and docks; a list of books and ref 
erences to periodicals in the Seattle Public 
Library. Seattle, Wast 10 p. 16°, (Refer 


ence list no. 5.) pap 
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Housinc. Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy. Housing literature in central Chi- 
cago libraries. Chic., [The author.] 40 p. 
12°, (Bulletin no. 16.) pap., 20 c. 


IncoME TAX. Cambridge Public Library. Se- 
lected list on the income tax. Cambridge, 
Mass., [The author.] 4 p. 12°, pap. 


Insects. Worcester Free Public Library. Se- 
lected list on injurious insects. Worcester, 
Mass., [The author.} 5 p. 12°, pap. 


JEFFERSON, Tuomas. Williams, J. Sharp. 
Thomas Jefferson, his permanent influence 
on American institutions. N. Y., Lemcke & 
B. c. 9+330 p. (5 p. bibl.) 12°, (Columbia 
Univ. lectures.) $1.50 n. 

NATURAL HISTORY. Trinity College. The Rus- 
sell collection; a list of books on natural his- 
tory in Trinity College Library. Hartford, 
Conn. 23 p. 12°, pap. 

New sTATE uistory. Skinner, John. 
Books relating to New York state. Albany, 
N. Y. pap. (No. 166; 55 titles.) 

OpHTHALMOLOGY. Deuticke, Franz. Ophthal- 
mologie, verzeichnis von zeitschriften enzy- 
klopadien, handbuchern und abhandlungen 
zur augenheilkunde. Vienna. 12°, pap. (No. 
104; 1055 titles.) 


Ports AND poeTRY. The Poetry Journal, 
March, pp. 141-1§2. Classified list of books 
and current magazine articles on poets and 
poetry. Boston, Mass. 12°, 15 c. 


RussiAN EMPIRE. Winter, Nevin Otto. The 
Russian empire of to-day and yesterday; 
the country and its peoples; together with a 
brief review of its history, past and present, 
and a survey of its social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions. Bost., L. C. Page. c. 16+ 
487 p. (3 p. bibl.) il. pors. fold. map, 8°, 
$3 n., bxd. 

TextTiLes. Matthews, Jos. Merritt. The tex- 
tile fibres; their physical, microscopical and 
chemical properties. 3d ed., rewritten. N. Y., 
Wiley. 11+630 p. (7 p. bibl.) il. tabs., 8°, $4. 

Tosacco. Quaritch, Bernard. A catalogue of 
rare and valuable books, including a re- 
cently purchased collection of rare books on 
tobacco. London. 8°, pap., ts. (No. 324; 
957 titles.) 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh Bulletin, May. pp. 196-205. Vo- 
cational guidance; a reading list for teach- 
ers, parents and pupils. Pittsburgh, [The 
8°, pap. 


‘pumors and Blunders 


FALL OF SCUTARI BRINGS RELIEF TO PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY ATTENDANTS 

Now that King Nicholas is in possession of the 

town of Scutari, and his busy little army is playing 

pinochle in the plaza of the Ottoman stronghold, the 


attendants at the New York Public Library are breath- 


ing long sighs of relief. A _ few weeks more, they 
hope, will bring the signing of the final treaties which 


mean so much to them, for they have long months 
ago come to the belief that General Sherman was 
very conservative when he made his declaration re- 


garding war 

It may seem a long cry from the Balkan battles 
to the quiet (it was once) reading room of the library 
in New York City, but as a matter of unhappy fact, 
the two extremities have been for months closely 
connected 

Hardly had the hostilities in the Balkan Mountains 
begun when the army of symp athizers of the various 
countries involved living in New ork began casting 
about for the best spot to get the yon word on the 
war situation Many of the newspapers gave ex- 
tended accounts of the engagements ‘and considerable 
information regarding the movements of the troops, 
but the New York allies demanded more. Slowly, in 
single file or in close formation, they began their 
advance on the library There they found, hanging 
in double rows, copies of almost every magazine and 
newspaper published in Europe, and from that mo- 
ment the quiet of the reading room was but a 
memory. 

The reading and periodical room of the library 
within one week became the camping-ground of the 
Balkan allies in New York. Since then the smoke 
of argument has hovered continuously, and although 
many of the oral batteries have from time to time 
been spiked and driven in full retreat into 42d street, 
the rumble of war has been a daily feature of the 
library’s usually placid existence... . 

While the war was still in its infancy, the attend. 
ants discovered that an argument with a Balkan 
enthusiast is nothing short of a riot. 

Even though the attendant wins on points of law 
and order, the noise created is enough to stagger the 
mest intent bookworm. Therefore, while the allies 
were dashing about the staircases there was nothing 
left for the management to do but to pray for peace, 
beth here and in the Balkans. All the shepherds in 
Montenegro could not control the goats set astray by 
the New York brethren in their wild search for in- 
formation. . 

Only a few ‘days ago an amateur milliner went to 
the library to make a copy of a hat which she had 
seen and admired in one of the fashion books in the 
reference room. She brought a wire hat shape and all 
the trimmings with her, and was making great pro- 
gress when one of the Balkan onslaughts occurred, 
and she was utterly routed, much to the joy of those 
in charge of the room. It was the first real lly cred 
itable manceuvre of the New York allies —New York 
Herald, April 27, 1913. 


Library Calendar 


June 9-14. California L, A., Arlington Hotel, 
Santa Barbara. 


12-14. Pacific N. W. L. A., Tacoma. 
23-28. A. L. A. annual conference, Hotel 
Kaaterskill, N. Y. 
26-(?) N. H. L. A. 
Sept. 22-27. N. Y. S. L. A. annual meeting, the 
Sagamore, Lake George. 


PuBLISHER’s NoTE.—The office of the Lrmrary 
JOURNAL has been moved from 298 Broadway 
to 141 East 2sth street, two blocks east of 


Madison Square. 


= 
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ONTARIO LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS TORONTO, ONTARIO 


AVERN PARDOE, Librar GEORGE W. GOUINLOCK. Archite 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK WITH READING LEDGE 
View of first tier—four tiers in all—capacity about 275,000 volumes 
8 inch solid plate shelves above ledge. 13 inch shelves below ledge. Double 
push button switches on alternate end shelf supports. White marble deck floors 
The Snead Standard Stack construction is readily adapted to meet the par 
ticular requireme its of any library. 


SOLID HANDSOMI 
COMPACT SANITARY 
DURABLE EASILY ADJUSTED 


FIREPROOF 
THE SNEAD & CO, IRON WORKS 
(Founded in 1850) 
Jersey City, N. J. ‘Toronto, Ontario 
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two supports of a magazine 
are its subscribers and its ad- 
vertisers. It is the purpose of THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL to print in 


its pages only such advertisements as 


will warrant the confidence of its read- 
ers, and be of positive service in sup- 
plying their various wants. It would 
thus perform a sound function and 
serve both the librarian and the ad- 
vertiser. 

In view of this purpose it be- 
speaks for its advertising pages the 


close attention of its readers. 


= 
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One of the .even-st y ete sta 

Harvard Law Schooi l ta : 

Fireproof Library Stacks 
d F i 
an urniture 

*TEEL furnishings are especially trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
suited to libraries. Not only render libraries fireproof in fact as 


; fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, well as name. 
convenient, attractive and relatively Operating the largest Metal Furni 
more economical than the wooden ture factories in the world and main- 


5 type. taininga special department of library 
We build for library use steel desks, designing, we are prepared to give 
tables, card index cabinets, racks for librarians and architects the west ser 
newspapers and magazines, book vice obtainable. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY CATA 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Jamestown, New York 
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| EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED 


Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature, 1913 


3 Vols (of which one Is the index ) 


$5.00 met (carriage extra) 


The London publishers of ‘Whitaker’ have announced 
an edition for publication this year. As American agents, 
we solicit advance orders for the set at $5 
tion the price will be advanced both here 


We cannot at this time announce definitely 


After publica- 
and in England. 
the exact date of 


publication, but due notice will be given in the PUBLISHERS’ 


Weekty when delivery mav be expected. 
Get your order in early and secure 


the benetit. of 
price, 


* before publication 


A FEW COPIES LEFT 


English Catalogue of Books, 1912 


Octavo, cloth 


binding 


$1.50 net (Postage 16c) 


As a limited supply only is imported, we ask for early 


orders, especially from those subscribers who wish to keep 
up their files. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ 


141 East 25th Street, New York 


WEEKLY 


[June, 1913 
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PART III] NOW READY 


THE PROFESSION 
OF BOOKSELLING 


By A. GROWOLL 


Late Managing Editor of THe | \\ 
8vo. Boards. Price $2 
Mk. Growoir was by temperament and training a ck ho 1 
His many vears as editorial manager of The Put HI WEEI pt 
him in close touch with every phase of book production and book s¢ ¢ 
lle had the art in perfection of imparting | wledge and giving a 
every aspect f the booksellers’ problem lle wa indeed the f 
Si Hmaster ot the profession, and this posthumous \ e, | od 
during Ife, rounds out - stud f thi mplete bookseller 
Contents of Part III: 
Chap. | The Correspondence Department 3 divisions 
hap [| The Salesman 2 divisions 
Chap. III. The Store Boy 
Chap. IV. Subscription Book [Business divis 
Chap. \ Phe Commercial Travellet a 
Chap. VI. The Old Book Trade. 10 divisions 
Part Ill (just published) S2 
Part II (a limited number only remaining) S2 
Part I is out of print 
We offer thirty-three copies only of all three parts bound 


50 


volume, half morocco, at $7.: 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


Office of Tuer Pustisn \ 


141 East 25TH STREET New York 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ee QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in genera! literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to renu_- this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 


sire them. 
BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 


av HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries. Institutions 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Phil. - 
soonical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscript:. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Boo - 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods t: 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. 


Small shipme: s 


are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble o 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 
Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 
Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New Yo k 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 
k 


Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Y 


Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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It is called ** Pointers on Economy in Library Binding.” Tells what kind of sewing 

and material is best for different classes of books If vou are ever undecided 

what treatment is best for any particular book this booklet will tell you, 
We have 4100 copies which will be sent to the first 400 request- 


ing it. And while sending tor it why not also let us bind two 
books, gratis. Send by mail or prepaid express. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, RE-ENFORCED LIBRARY BINDING 


Binder jor the Newark Free Public Library, Chester Ave.and Oraton St., NEWARK,N. J. 


Note—Have you seen our Magazine Holder* Strongest, bandscmest and lowest proce 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 


We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Library Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


CHIVERS makes a specialty of supplying 


books recommended by the 


American Library Association 


Any book on the A. L. A. Lists can be procured 
promptly either in DURO-FLEXILE—pigskin or Niger 
Morocco back, washable cloth sides, and Chivers’ patented 
sewing—or in publishers’ covers reinforced according to 
Chivers’ Special Methods. 

A reduction from the regular price will be made on 
orders for TWENTY-FIVE A. L. A. books, assorted 
titles. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


gt1-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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14 
27 and 29 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford St. Strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 

tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 

and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 

branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 7 

list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 


country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

[he contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine t 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities | 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. L 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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Igl3 LIBRA \ 


LITTLE PHOSTINT JOURNEYS ky 


} 
in al l, 
n leather-backed book-b 
shown in tl Pp 
The be w 
for opaque projection or other uses 


DETROIT PUBLISHING CoO. 
DETROIT, MICH 
Write for Booklet and Sample Card 


FOR PICTORIAL REFERENCE 


f Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten We 

sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 

and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 


the othe 


Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and 
in whatever you like. This puts vou under no obligation. 


ie SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER I1 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, “ING. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md ® 


F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 
Eurepean Agent fora great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Goverr 
ment institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 
Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS 
English and French. 
Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices Specia 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books /eriodicals pron upplied e 


by my own shipments or by bookpost 
Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best materia orres 
Krockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on applicatior 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


M. HULL Telephone 
Graduate Cataloguer 3606 Greeley 
INDEXING BUREAU 
Private Libraries Arranged and Catalogued | ALF rate subscriptions to THil IKBRARY 
47 W. 34th St (Marbridge! «) New York ear) are offered ir h Libraries; also 
Personal Ce ‘ e | rariatr his 
‘ NIGER Assistants, or any member otf th Hoard of 
MOROCCO providing the Library iteeit sut 
Made according to GOVERNMENT scribes for ne mV at the regular rate 
Specifications tor the GOVERNMENT 
Durable Bookbinding Leather. 
BED 
BENJ.N.MOORE & SONSCO. South St , Boston 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N, Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 


City 
Cedric Chivers, gt1-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 2sth St, N. Y. City. 
Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. J 


Sullivan, Island View lace, New Rochelle, 
Old books rebound. 


J. ys-3 Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gay.rd Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
P_ F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co.. t19 Monroe St., Chicago 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Berlin Photographic Co., Madison Av N. Y. City 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Detroit *ublis det t M 

Cosmos -ture W sth St.. N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Meta Constr n ¢ amestown, N. Y. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N \ 

Globe-Wernic iti, O 

Eneere Bureau, Boston, “New York and Chicago. 
C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago 

The M . 3143 Broadway, N. Y. City 

ecrantor Vet Rochester, N. Y 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Rochester, 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Gaylord Syracuse, N 

Globe-\We Co Cinetr ti 

was Bu reau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
rg ( 2! 21 Wabas Ave., Chicago, 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg ( , Rochester N = 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N y 
( M, Higgins & Co., 27: oth St., Brooklyn 
W. G. Johnston & Co., P ittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
i. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City 


LADDERS. 
Sicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATOBS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th N. Y. City. for Catalogue. 


THE LIBRARY 


JOURNAL |[June, 1913 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


LIBRARIAN, for over » years head of speci 

ary is desirous of forming ew connections 
Eastert gagement preferred Address E. V, Y., 
ire LiprRary RNAL, New York 


\ WOMAN librarian wishes a position as head of 


the technologic department of i 
sized library; is a library school graduate has 
od references and now holds a posit idre 
Ss. L. E., care Liprary RNAL, New \ rk. 


SCHOLARSHIP Man in Science, with university 
experience, familiar with scientific and philosoph 
id with knowledge of French, Ger- 


ical literaiure, an 

man, Italian and Spanish, desires literary position 
in mrst lass library scientific institution 
ther similar work ilighest references Address 
S J. V., care Liprary jouRNAL, New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE > LIBR: ARY SCHOOL of the New York Pub 
lad to hear from librarie 


he Labr ry would be e 


especially old oes, which have devices and libri ary 

s ne superseded, which would be interesting 
from the point of view of the history of Library 
I nmomy Information concerning the same may 


t to Miss M. W. PiumMer, 476 Fifth Ave. 


| 


ft. outside, Library Bureau maker 
rnish print if interested Apply to Pusiic Lt 
BRA Mount Vernon, New York. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIGRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our $0,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 


Street. Birmingham, Englar 


Send your ** Wants 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS co. 
851-853 Sixth Ave. Cor. «8th St.) New York 
~*“RENCH 

SPANISH ITALIAN, booksanad works 

GERMAN axn OTHER ing HORSES, CATTLE, 
FOREIGN DOGS ar r Domest 
Books Animals 


Catalogues on Applicatior 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agetits in Paris for American 
Bouksellers and Publishers 
Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Secondhand and New. 


| 
| 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of New and Old Books Suitable for Public Libraries 


Send for Their Catalogs and Special Offers 


DOMESTIC. 

Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 43-37 
East 17th St, New York, 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 56: Third Ave., New 
York. Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine ects than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and ayth St., New 
York. 


Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 


riodical Sets in the World.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 


Campbell, William J., 
and General 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Geudspeed’s Bookshop, sa Pack St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring £°., Rechester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R. Co, Springfield, Masa 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. F.. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St.. New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, IL 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mase. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

Malkan. Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., :229 Arch St. Phila, Pa 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theelogy.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Lowia, Mo. 

Mendora, Isaac, Book Co.. 17 Ann St.. New York. 

Preston & Rounds Coe. Providence, R. L 

Rosenbach Coa, 1320 Waleut St, Philadelphia 
(Americana, English Lit. Mas, Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E.. 1ga East 23d St, New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 West asth St, New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 
Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
| Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 
FOREIGN. 
Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St. Bir 
mingham, England. 
Blackwell, B. H., so and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 
| Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden. 
Holland. 
Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 
Githofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlia 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, 
many. 


lowa. 


Leipzig, Ger 


Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son., 2ya Farringdon St., London, 
FE. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm  (Seience.) 


~ Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
fork. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ané 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 

Holland. 

Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St, New Bod St, 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books ané@ 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplats 6.) catalogues 
issued. 

Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 W. agth St. New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St.. London, 
W.C (Americana and Economics) 

| Terewem Em.. 1¢ Rue Scribe. Paris, France 
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GOOD LIBRARY 


At Clearance Prices 


AUSTEN —Works. 


BALZAC—Works. Little, Brown & Co ..... 


BULWER—Complete Works. Library Edition. ... 


Edition de Luxe..... 


BURKE—Writings and Speeches. Little, Brown 


CHILDREN’S OWN LIBRARY. Ed. by Burdick.. 


COOPER—Novels. Illustrated by Darley......... 


DAUDET—Novels. Handy Library Edition........ 
DICKENS—Complete Works. Library Edition..... 


DUMAS—Works. Beaux Arts Edition........... 


BLIOT— Works. 
ELLIS—History of Our 
FRANKLIN—Complete Works. 
GOETHE—Works. Edition de Luxe.......... 
HARTE—Works. Argonaut Edition............. 
HAWTHORNE— Works. 
HOLMES (O. W.)—Works. Standard Library Ed 
HUGO—Works. Guernsey Edition............... 
IRVING— Works. 
JEFFERSON—Works. Federal Edition.......... 


KINGSLEY—Works. Cambridge Edition........ 


KIPLING—Works. Bdition de Luxe............. 


LINCOLN—Writings. National Edition............ 


LOCKHART —Life of Scott. Fireside Edition .... 


Witley Edition.................. 


Federal Edition. .. 


Little Classics Edition. . 


University Edition... .......... 
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LONGFELLOW— Works. Standard Library Edition. 14 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA (includ- 


ing one year book) 


Binding 
Cloth 


4 Leather 
Cloth 
+ Morocco 
Cloth 
+ Leather 
Cloth 


4 Leather 
Cloth 
+ Leather 
Cloth 
Buckram 
Cloth 


Full Mor. 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 
Transportation Charges Prepaid 


New York's Largest 
Bookstore 


Quotations Furnished on New and Old Books 


HENRY MALKAN 


42 BROADWAY and 55 NEW STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘SETS 


Pad. 

Price 

$12.00 
45.00 


24.00 
17.50 
40.00 
40.00 
32.00 
160.00 
36.00 
24.00 
60.00 
21.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
75.00 
36.00 
60.00 
14.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
28.00 


262 50 


Our 


ce 


15.00 


$6.50 

6.75 
21.25 
16 14.50 ; 

a 

10.50 

4.50 

27.00 | 

| .. 7 }Leather 9.50 
..%5 Cloth 6.25 | 
8.50 
.. 10 5.00 y 

12 27.00 

6.00 
4.50 
4.50 

14.00 

a 


— 


